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^ way ^aauLty a/iZjb^ng kvatuatzd\ ' ^ . • y 

'^"^ > ^ . - . ' ^ i ' ^ ; ' • ' 
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' iiUizd to do oni jobl tiach, and uieAe nmoJidzd ion. doing anothoJi' 

job, n,u\iaAch\ WkUe, ika> 6iUZ Jj> .t/ie co^e In jno6t gmduatz 
. 6chooJ^, 'it i^^cJi^oAZy not 60 ccmpuAU 6tAU6ing undoAg^uixiuat^ 

^dtitatidn."*^ ' ' , * * ^ 
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• : • - - . ' PURPOSE OF REPORT , . 

This Report 4^ based on a commitmerit to the 'National Institutes of Heati^ ! 
(NIHl^iCLjdisseminate information about the implementation of a system of educa- 
tional Tleyelopment*in the College of Phannacy at The Ohio State University (OSU), 
'This system, called T+ie Officie of Educational Development, has been in operation 
Sipce 1970 ur\der a grant from NIH. . , ^ ' . ' 

A^major purpose of this report is to share the experfences and insights 
gleaned, from a five year effort to improve the quality of phannacy. education at 
OSU. A large amount of time, money, thought, and care have gone fnto building . ' 
the^ Office of Educational D^y^pment (OED). The fruits of the labor cannot be 
fully shared in a document: of this type and size, but. a sample of the effort 
is^ provfded.\ An h(^St portrayal will T)e attempted. The problems will be 
shared along with the successes. However, the report is not intended to, Be an 
objectiye evaluation. The bias of a "proud parent" will sneak through^^ofccasionally. 

A second purpose of the report is' to stimulate thinking and activities in 
^'mproving the quality p£ phannacy education at other colleges. A portion of 
the report >is, devoted to guidelines and options at various le^ls of sophisti- ^ 
catioYi for increasing educational development activities. 

. ?* 

A third purpose of this. report is to Initiate interest in the development 
of a-c^sortium of colleges^ of pharmacy who work toqether to improve pharmacy 
education. A consortium^ approach could increase the benefits fr»om arfd reduce 
'the cost of educatiSnal development! . 
] In summary, the purpose of this document is: * * 

\to provide an honest but supportive portrayal of .the , OED experience 
to stimulate thinking and activities in the area of educational development 
to give compelling reasons for forming a consortium of colleges of 
phannacy to imprpve pharmacy education. ' ; V ^ ^ 



r • . ^- ' DEFINITION OF TERt^S •■ . ' r 

There are se^veral key tenns used In thi£kj:§|)orl that nfee^ to be defined 

^ fn'an educational context. FrecHe meanings are important for* cTeac^dmmu^^ca- 
^ • - - ' ' ' . ^ V ^ ^' ' . -\ ^ 
- tion. Defjnitions reflect usage of. terms in this document, .Please take a few 
^ ^' . - " , . . 
>^ * ' moments to read over this list and use It as d reference for the document, , • 

• Educational Development A g6neric« term encompassing-the improvement of any or, 

- ' all areas of the educa^tional "procesjs such as the curriculum or bontent, tlje ^ 

teaching process or instructional methods, the- professional develo'pment of. ' « 

faculty, the jDrganization of instruction, and the recruitment and retention of 

students.. Development refers 'to plartning for, implementing, and' evaluating 
* ' * - * . 

changes in these area's. ^ * ' 

\ . Curriculum Development Activities related to improving the substance,^ scope, 

. ^ and/or sequence of what is taught. . ^ ' - 

^ Instructipnal Development Activities related to ijtiprbving the delivery of 

■ / content and the maaagementW learning. ^ »^ . ' ^ 

Faculty 'Development Activities related, to the personal and profe^ssional growth* 

' , / - ... - ^ • ' 

sOf faculty at either the individual or the Institutional level.* It includes 

' •* 

evaluating and improving teaching and instruction, 'facilitating service, research 
and publication in edUcatjiju, and personal development.; • 
Evaluation Collection and use of 'information, to gudge decision alternatives. 
There are basically three times for evaluating an educational activity - Before . 
- ; • it begins, during jmplerperitatjon, and upon completion. 
i Measurement Measurement activ»iti>s are* some tdrpes confused with evaluation. 

Measurement' refers to the design and use of devices to validly land reliably 

. . ' ' i ' ^ ' . ^ ' ^ I 

measure or assess individuals* knowledge, skills^^r attitudes. Evaluation often 

ifses .measurement devices to help accomplish its goals. ^ ^ / ,^ ♦ 

Project An activity/for improving oc developing an educational method or '* 

product which lias. a clqa^^xlefined beginning and end, and undergoes a series of 

o ■ ■ ■" ' ■ ■^, . • "• 

^ : - ■;■ .,- , ■ \ '- . .. . / .-. - -^ . 
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^developmental steprs. A project inv«+ves colldboifatiYe activities between 
OED and teaching faculty. ' . * :^ . . ' - 

Instructionfil SeVvice Tiie provision of jnaterials -and. equipment to meet.. 

faculty Tieeds i^r modern instruction, including production of audio-visual ' * 
materials, provision of aiiSio-visual equipment, computer services, test scoring 
anH analys.is; and procuring and evaluating Gommercia,lly produced inatructional 
materials. - - \ . . 

Module A self-containG^d, independent unit of a pJanned series of Jearnin'g 
activities designed to help the student accomplish* certain well-defined / 
o'bjectjyes. . ' ' . * ' ' , - 

Individualized Instruction This is a generit* term encompassing pum'erous 
approaches *f or tailoring instruction to the needs of individual students, * 
allowing students to progress at their oVn^rate,- and reouiring studentjc^ to 
master a giv^n unit of instruction before preceedtfig to the next. 
P^ogrammed Instruction Instruction based on. a carefully sequgnc&i text which 
consists of a series of Statements or-Vframes" designajl to crystallize the facts 
or concepts to be learned. Test questions are embedded in the program, and^ 
immediate feedback' as to the correctness of tfte student^' response -is provi'dld. 
There are tv/o main types of PI: "Lfnear* orograms", v/hich require the student to 
follow all steps sequentially in the etritre unit; and "brartthing progr§ms" where, 
depending on his responses, the learner is guided through one of several sub- 
units. • ' , • ' ' • ' 

Computer Assisted Instruction .jJti-lization of a computer terftiinal as a teachijig, 
.i^achine*. CAI most^ften.uses a programmed instruction format. 
Computer Managed Instruction Use of the computer to score tests, ""diagnose 
students' deficiencies, prescribe learning activities, and reports. 1 earni ng^' . 
outcomes. CMI is most often used to manage individualized instruction. 
Personalized System of Instruction (or Keller Plan) The main feature ^of the 



PSI- fomat are: v- T)' each student proceeds through the course a£ a rate that- 
he chooses, 2) each student niust fJass a test on a utiit betore working* on .the 
nex:i unit, 3) * a student who does not demonstrate mastery iflay take r^tests . 
without penalty, 4) feach tes.t M graded inwediately, 5) most of .the formal 
^instruction is giv«n fay means of texts and notes rather than 1ect:ures - 
pccasierra^ -lectures are used for mot+vati-onal purposes, and 6) pmftors_fl.r 
student aids are employed extensively for test jnoni tori ng, scoring exams, 
".and* tutoring,. 



- ■ ; , ••- HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE' , - , • 

• . . ' - ' OF . ; . . 

* ...... . * ■ 1 .„ ' , 

, . . ^ THE OFF.ICE OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

^ ThOffice of Educational Development (OED) had an auspicious "beginni^igr* 
:The Dean and many of the pharmacy faculty members were interested in im|Jroying 
^ the quality of pharmacy education," and i^anted OED to succeed, this sectioti 
. , wi>l re-trace the chroftological history of OED, and .fiighlight some of '.the - 

■ more significant and interesting -developmental events. The officiriks grown 
\ •.. ^ \ ' . ' ^ r 

in staff, facilities, services .provided, and conte^rjt areas covered-sirfee the 
, \ ' ' * . • 

ogtset._ -Shifts in -focus, expansion of productive areas, bolstering of slug- 
gish areas., ^nd, at tijnes, curtailment of problem-ridden* areas, have occurred. 

< 3ackqroujid . , i . ^ .. 

" ' ■ 7 - / » ' . - ■. - ' ' ■ ' 

In the,mid-60's Deaii Lloyd M. Parks of the College pf Pharmacy at The 

■ ■ v. ' * , 
Ohio State University became active.ly interested -in bringing ,in an educa.tor . 

to work with his'faculty. bearr Paries sent a memorandum -to the Vice president 

of the University, stating that^ wanted to fjire a ful.l-time educator*as 

part of Jiis faculty. This request w^s subsequently approved, and Dn. Pat - 

Schwirian^ a Ph.D. sciente^educatof with a background i'n sociology was> added 

to the faculty in September 1969. ' ; " 7 



In 1^6j9, the. College faculty ^1 so received a^request for proposals .(RPP) 
from .the Natio'i^a? Tnst.ijtute^^ Health,. Bureau of Health Manpower Education. 
The'^RFP included two program top-ics - recruitment ^nd instruction - which 
were, of considerable interest to the College. The F^qjilty met regarding the 
RFP,_.andjy)JitActed Dr* Gregory. TrzeEi a.tpws ki a faculty mqmber of the- 
Xollege'of Education, .as a consultant. ^ v ' . - * \ » 

• ■ • , . . . - ■ • V 

^ Given the relatiyely^hart time for the development of the proposal, . . 
•"Dr; Trzebiatowski reconlraended that' another educator, Dr..DeLayne Hudspeth, 
who was then directing Instructional Development at Syracuse University, be. 
engaged to"* assist in. preparing a proposal . Drs. {ludspeth and TrzQbiato 
spent a^ few days interviewing the Faculty,, and helpi^ng them^ to Jonceptualize . 
an educational development %ystem that would fit their needs. Dr. David Kna^p 
and b,ther faculty in the College, then wrote the final proposals The'pro^ 
posa^l vias submitted, subs^eqiiently approved, and initially funded for a two- 
year period, with avi,option ttf renew the grant for an additional three years.* 
Dr. Hudsf^eth was hired ta direct the proje{;-t* in Jul^, 1970.,, \ , . 

The project called for developing a College-wide uitit, which would "imple 
ment a. system of instructional improvement *for undergraduate education".* As 
conceptualized, OED would, focus on foifr major areas: curriculum alid^program 
develotxnent, educational \research and evaluation, instructional development 
and sufj'port, antf^tudent recruitment. A full-^time faculty member would head 
up' each a^ea.* ; - ^ t . . - . ' ^ 

The original objectives of OED were to^ . ' . v • * 

!• Establish and operate.an Office of Educational Development*-in ^the 
College for'the purposes of planning,, developing, implementfngi and 
evaluating educational change. . » 



2. ..Establish an .tnstructional development and support Service for the 

' ' optimal use of instructional materials and''tecjTnTqjte^ >, . * . " 

-5^3^ SystematicaMy revisd and upd'at.e curriculum^ and develop a signf- 

' . ; ficantly improvecl, mu,lti-track professional curriculum.' . . - 

^ 4. ^Develop a research and analysis capability Jo permit proper evalua-*^ 
• * : ' ' • ^ ' ' / - . ' ^ ^ • ^. ' 

. tlorvpf both ppesent and proposed educational activities^ within 

' the College, ^ \ ' * ^ ' 

* • ' ' " ' ^ . " * • - , ' . 

5. Devise and implement recruitmenj:' activities with a goal pf // 

, . ' i|;Tcr*tasing enrollment. ^ ^' ' • * / 

^ * * * * * « ' * ' ' ^ y ' 

*/ 6. Disseminate infonnatioa'related to the rfctivitie^ described abo've^ 

to other SQjhobls of pharmacy, ^ , / J »v ; 

Organization^al Role of ^OED * . . ' r ^ >* . • / 

. i . X » 

the. faculty in OED hav^ their academic 'appointments in the Division of ^ 
^^Social^.and Administrative Science af the College* of Pbjirmacy. The Director cf 
Old reports directly to^tfie CoTTege De§n. The' organizational placement has 
aTlowed OED to exert considerable influence oVsthe educational process, wft hi n' 
J'he College of Pharmacy. . Initially , the project cal led' far^ efdvisory council 
consisting of administrators, faculty, edcicators, and practicing 'pharmacists,, 
who' would meet twice annually. 'This group *met'officiially once, and based on . 
feedback'from memtfers of .the advisory couricil^'and feelings of those in. the 
Col lege, t it was decide^not to use- this mechanism. ' . ' ' 

The niain OED personnel have.faculty status, .and went through the'same * 
rigorous hiring proceclures as the other pharmacy facul.ty. The OED faculty 
hav£ votijig privileges, actively, participate in College activities, and have 
built collegia! relationships' witti. other faculty members.' The OED fadlilty 
also continue to'build their fivofessional reputations outside ^the Colleg^.'/ • 



two- of the three. Pfi.D. education iio Id Joint appointments on a n9-salary b^sis 
1n*t,J?e College of .Education. The Director o'f OEa maintains a national repu- 
tation*in 'the fi-e'ad of 'educational development. 'AIT OED faculty make present 

.'tations to groups outside theiColle'ge, provide .c'oWltin^ ser^icgs, and pub-^ 

' / ■ ' ■ '. ' - • - . ■ " i' 

3 ish occasi-onal 'articles and papers. ,/^.. ' . , 

The'OED budget has come primarily from'the.NIH speciaf project grant,. 

althQugh one OED faculty* itesition was funded by the College. Since July 1976, 

OED hds received most^ of it? support from ClI-H cSpitatipn-'graitt. " Other\§pec1al 

"... ■ ' \ .. * ' x *• : 

projectlnonies* will continue to be sought for specific projects. 

; '4 ' - ' ^ ..' " ^, - ■ ; : ' / V ' 

T'tw. Effect of Staffing on QED's Development > . ^ ; ./ * " ■ ' 

— , *> m • ^ * , • • , 

Considerable ^ttentton was given to hirtng a qualified and pSr^^onable 
sUff. Thr^ee Ph»D.' facuHy were hired to bq full-time educators,. and .student' 
recruitment was covered by a person who helcf a M.A. in history, but who had 
worked in the University Registrar's Office.—' r - 

; . ■ ■ • . • -. ■ 4, 

C 'Dr. Hudspeth, the Director of OED and head of the curriculum component, 

• . ' 

was hired first'. 'He had done consideVable \/ork in ins.tructional development 
before coming to Ohio State. , " - • 

. • Dr. Daniel Krautheim, Who became Assistant Director, and h^ad of the 
instructional component, ha.d beejg Fellow in an instructional tecHfiology 
progratn at Indiana University. He hc^d experience, in medicine and dentistry, 
'and came^with a* variety of health projects In his portfolio. -7 
V In 1973,,a/^iew^staif-'mfember, Dr. PautCahlson replaced Dr.. Patricia 
• Schwirian ^s Assistant Director, and iiead of the res ear cJr and evaluation com- 

^ *• ^ • ' * ' • 

.ponent. Dr. Carlson graduated frotn The Ohio- State -Urtiversity., where he was . 
. trained in ftreasurement and evaluation at the PhlD. level, and communication 
at the Master's level y With this s,taff change, there. was less emphasis on 



^ • _ research and more qir.the' day-to-c}ay evaluation and mea^surement needs in the 

Instructional devel opmenft process.' _ ' . . 

• '. • ■ * . ' . • * ■ - ' ' 

' . Student services and recruitment are an int6gra=f pa'rt of OEI>. Ms. fat .. 

: : - . ^. , . • _ - L . 

Brandt, the staff memb en in charge, of recruitment from»1970-73, fhteracted 

•• ' ■ 

., frequently -with the OED Staff -to develop a dynamic recruiting program. Since , 

1973{ when'a new individual^ John Kennedy,* took over the rdle, the rkruit-, 

■ 4 ■ . , • V '• ■ *• , ■ ' ^ . - • - *, , - ^ .'• ' " 
- ment effort has' shiffed-fopLfs sl>ahtty (as in mo&t 'Col 1 eges of pha«n^.)*t6.. '. 

, >ecruft and. retann students^pi^ high. academic: standVng... .P^rtlj^^ ^, 

' .' ■ *. Special Project monies, a second staff member was al,so\dded Hn 1,973. to 

■ ^J)?*lkjhe recnntment "pf. minority" stu(^ents. Minority. recrul?tm^nt continues , * 

^; V "... .X- , ■/^-■t. , • - . 

^ ; . ' * tQ.r^Ci^iv^ emphasis. ... / ► . ; ,1 - 

" . ' Tn addition to«three Ph.D. level faculty,/and those who work in student . 

■ servic-es, OED also has a support staff* OEt) opera'tes on'a premise that sup- . 
Dort^or teach;inq"anct.i^esecii^ch sholrtd be ^qiial. j^^refore, graduate ass'is-/ 

, ' farits, hOiir*1y per*sonne1 5 and consultant^" are hfr^d for a^wide range of sup- 
^ pprt activities, such as producinq si ides.,, tran&parencies^^^^^ video tapes-, 

, quizzes and* examinations, and graphics,^ reproducing and cotUling material-s, 
. ' developing in.s.tructional objectives,. presenting faculty workshops, etc. These 
■ additional, Support staff'range froilj^, -.12 individuals, depending upon t^l / 
nature and scope of -current educational development activities. • . ; 



Tho Effp ct'o^ T6chnolo£y;0h OED's Developmen t ' . , ^ '* ' 

. ^.'"^ , .. . ' .'J-,";''' 

The range'of services; available from OED has expanded during-^its five 
; ■ • 'V.'-'. ■ . ■ . . ■ ' i ' • ■ •• 

• year^^ becau.s.e of investment in equipment used.for teaching.- Slide and over-^ 

' ^ . \ ■ ' - ' ' ^ ' 

head transparency projectors, audio .^nd video tape recorders, TV sets^ -^-n 

offset .pre.ss, and pther^j corranUnicatfon tools are nov/ commonly used iri the 

ColTeqe. The most expensive investment occurred In 1^73 when thej College 
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' '] purchasecl-a Small in-house/time-Vhare coipputer, -and an imgpvl'd test scoring' 
ni^chjne. i^at could; Input.data' directly p this.' computer. • Having this ra^nge ^ ^ 
of equipment Vl-tows'oED to 'employ the appropriate raedi,um for different teaching,^ 
' ' ' 'situitions. Jtie situation miy call. for "cojnplex" computer-assisted instruc- 
- • tlon programs .S^'i^ply tieVping a professor to improve his \ecture with 



35mm slides. - 




Levels of Educational' Development " ' , . ' *s 

Educatapnal development can qccur at various levels', since improvement 
^f;' Of education 'is a, continuous process. Simple changes in improving the teach- ^ 
ing-learning process can result in additional changes toward continued iiriprove- 
ment*. Continuous feedback on the educational process reveals additional 
■ possibilities for improvement. ' ,." . ' : . 

The growth of OED over five years reflects an evaluation fronl'lower to - 
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higher leveT development actiWj'ties^ 

general tendency, and not a rule. OED began some highly sophisticated develop- 

' ' • ' ^ i . ^ / - ^ " - ^ ^ : 

ment efforts, '^such as converting the, pharmacy calcttlatjTDns course to computer- 
• . /' assisted instructions during' Its' first year o1;^ p]feration, , , . . ' - . 
% ^ At the outset, OED concentrated primanly on providing teaching^ support . 
services to, faculty. . Support for teaching, such as developing au^'o-visual 
aids and. stydent hq^j^^ts to accompany lectures., reproducing materials, or * 
scaring examinations received the most emphasis during the, first year of the 
project. Th^se activities allowed faculty to become famil iar. w-ith educations^ 
(ievelopmen't activities before engaging in -larger chajriffe efforts. In subse- 
que'nt years, the provision of support services began to be tied Into- develop- 
mentvef forts' of larger scope/ Intreased emphasis was put on , improving teaching 
-practices^ increasing the variety of instructional methods used, impro\r\ng ' 
'examinations, and .evaluating , instruction during OED's second through , fourth _ 
'* yearg. )As faculty gained Experience in,' and' some in-tfepthjifiowledge about, 

improving instruction, even niore sophisticated development activities occurred.^ 
During the lasf two years, OED has increased emphasis on improving entire 
' courses, re-shapjng the objectives Ind content for a related sequence o1^ 

courses, or^an entire program, and -analyzing the interrrelationships of the 
, ' courses in ^the oharmacy curriculum. OE'D/s focus on curriculum improvement 
has increased each year, and should continue^to expand>in the future. 

OED attempts to increase awareness on tjie part of the Dean and the ^ \ 
faculty concerning more effective and different educational* development activ- . 
..r ^ies. Some natural evolution wi.ll. occur as faculty become increasingly 

interested and experienced in improving/instruption. ' Yet, it is necessary to'^,^ / 

continually upgrade faculty expectatiofis through exposing them to new instruc- ' 

■ " . /. ■ / ' / . ■ . ■ * -"■ - '■ 

tional opti^ns^ methods for cOllectirig .better and. ijibre comprehensive evaluative 

'.• ' ' *. .' .- . ', ; 
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feedback on their instruction, tecKhiqyes for re-shaping. coYitenl:, and a por-- -. 
trayal of the outcomes -that can be .expected from various, development efforts*. 

Development of Systematic Techniques Through A Grass Roots Approach 

OBl> has^not concentrated o1f\ developing, a general jzable and elaborate, 
' / • . ' • : ; /' , ' . ' ' 

system of educationardevelopment. Rather, OED usuaTly de\^elops a unit]ue ? 

approach to meet the needs of each situation.. Learning theory, edudatioijal 

research, and prior development efforts serve as a basis for design. Instruc- 

, tional improvement occ3rs prtmarjly through a series of small, short-term. 

^ ' ' • p> ' - - 

educational projects^ Most projects are accomplished through collabfiration 

, • ■ ■ ~ ' ^ ■ . ■ ■ / *~. . • ^ ■ . * . 1 

with a faculty member*, aftd are usual>y focused on improving one of thfe faculty 
member's courses. OED attempts to develop products and methods v/hich are 
responsive to the needs $nd. prelections of each individual ^acu^^JTIfefltber. . 
In a^sense,, OED has taken a gra.ss noots approach to improving ir^struction. 

. During their .fliieryea-rs of operation- a wide assortment of general < ^ 
educational development processes and specific .instructional methods and 
products have Jbeen developed and pat intp^use* -When a process or product, 
works well in one course, another faculty' member often wants to try it in his 
course.. These lirocesses and produfcts are"^ often |:hen adapted to fit dif- 
ferent situatipns. ^ Systeipatic development techniques begin to evo1ve-as a 
process wh4ch can be transferr^ed to, 4, different , setting. OED has approached 
the development of a system^ for improving^ instruction by starting with specifi 
needs and problems* WRen a, unique process, method, or product is sucqessfuT, 
it can be repeated or^usid in another setting with modifications As the 
effort is repeaiied in several settings, general fzable processes and methods, 
•or a ^* system" evpjves* . * . > ^ ' 



starting Up • " , - . > ^ . - - . - 

To be^in the proces? of educational development', 0£D personnel Spent a 
great deal of their time meeting, and interacting witti faculty. Dr. Hudspeth 
recalls- that he spent about 90% of his tfme interacting, informally. with faculty 
members. He used^ this process ta develop a'clear understanding of faculty 
members^ rneeds and expectations, and to share his perceptions of educational 
development .and the quality of education at the^ollege of Pharmacy. Much '['^ 
time* w^s 'also spent in College and University committees. Dr. Krautheim 
describes his office in the beginning as "•..primarily the hallway, . Twan- 
dered*the hall>and talked to faculty, ^^introducing tnyself to tjiose I hadn't 
met". Rrom the outset, OED faculty were wary of J^nsulatiijig^emselveS from , / 
their c>ients, the Pharmacy Faculty.* Top priority was put oh building trust/ng 
relationships wi'th the faculty and developing channels for honest communication 
so that OED could address repil^ needs.,, Two coffee pots (regular and d^caif- , 
feiqigfed) were iristalTe.d in the OED Office ^.to enhance, informal coimiunication. ^ 

Wpth the phrase "give^me your stickiest problem^', OED embarked on its - 
first instructional dev^elopment project.. The Pharmacy "^Cal dilations Course 
was currently taught Via. lectures and a programme^ text. Data indicated that ^ 
students were acqyiring this information on a minimal level, and that reten- |C 

— ^ • ' - ■» 

tion levels over time were not satisfactory. Because some of the concepts 
taught in this ^ourse iire* essential for safe prof^essional practice, and because 
they constitute essential learning for subsequent boupses, it was decided to 
develop new instructional procedures. The programmed text currently usei^in 
tt)fe course was put on the computer, .Jhis^option would provide ,indivicl|^l ized . 
i|)Struttion for each student, and immediate feedbacks using a learning format 
that was enjoy^i^le. Considerable time, and resources went into developing .the 
PCALC Course without much improvement in^ student learning. OED soon discovered 



that the programmed text .that had been Qomputerized was unsatisfactory for 
the. Students, and* subsequentlyyre-wrbte m.uch bf the content, After^five 

iq -faeirl 



revisions, tlje PCALC Course i 4 -faei rig offered regularly, witf\ only minor ^ 
modification* . ♦ . . • . 

* . , ; ' . . < 

In, terms of development .costs, PCALC was expensive. ^The project was a 
valuable learning experience in t^t it helped to orient OEO toward two con- 
^ cerns th^tthave affected all future projects-. The first^is a concern'fon 
^ practicality.. OED encoiiv-ages the development 'of products that are needed, 
a-nd that can be easily used^^. Projects which have 'a quick return 'for the time 
and money expended are Ihe most val&ed. Value is -also, placed on. more costly \ 
pr/)jeets, which ^e worth- the. time and money invested. -The second is*a con-' • 
' V. cern for the consjsquenqes of activities. ' Before OED begins a project, it 

begins to -ask questions about what happens if they're successfu"!. How much . . 
Will this' real ry improve .sfodent learning', and' is* the^gain' wdrth the invest-^ 
* ment?-^ How* will we know learning has improved?^ ^re we sure this Content 
^ should be.'taught in thej-irst place? and .so^on, ' These jand other questions 

help OED to focus. on importartt concerns, and to maintain a^responsiblfe 
^ approach to solving instructional problems^ ^ ' 



Summary * . - ^ 

^ OED has developed a responsive and responsible agency in the College' 
of Pharmary, Its organizationaUplSce'raent allows OED to take a high level of 
responsibility in educational^ concerns^ A^fiefsonable, highly-qualified 
Staff ^ and varied teo^inology, provide a competent andrV/e11-deve][oped basis 
for improving instruct'ion. Sevei^al'changes % €ED's'focus have pccurred 
with changes in personnel and the level df technology available. 

OED "has .helped .'its faculty progress froin simple to more sophisticated ^ 



tevels of dPveloRfnent during its'fjve years. . Systematic techniques for. 
Mmproving fnstructiqn have' evolved from experience .and Underlying support 
, from theoretical bases. ' . % ; I " : 

^ - OED has now reachesd the end of.. five years 6f funds from NIH, but will 

continue 'to fynction as an activeSart of the Coll'ege of Pharmacy. . 
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OED MODEL - . » . 




' The mo^lel utilized by OED emphasizes three jTiajor interrelated activities^^ 
These, are cucriculum deve.lopment, j^'tructional developmental and support* eval- 
uation^ , Curriculum development focuses on tlie content and sequence of profes- 
sional knowledge 'and skills. Instrifctional development focuses on the commanl 
cation system used }c\r t^acfti^ andMearning^. evaluation focuses on the cojlec 
tipn and usfe of information to improve and meas^nre the impact of instruction.' 
• Put in simpler vs/or^s, the model focuses on what *o teach, how. to teach, and 
how to know if you taught successfully,. \ . • , 



When asked about the utility of this model, for other,.col 1 eg^s of. 
l^armacy. Dr.. Hudspeth responded:. . ' v , ' , ^ 

"". "We are biased in thinking that -this parti.cular .approach to .e4ucational 
•development is exptyientially morf powerfulUhan dealing with. any of 
these factory exclusively* A potential danger .exist! though,' in trying 
to describe what we've. done and conmunicate the power of this model. . . 
Other Colleges may. feal that the approach is so complex and'so »''ich,. 
* that is to say, takes so much energy and resources, that they may auto- 
"iinatica^lly decide against it. On the other'.hand, there is a danger in 
'1)ur simply describing the lower cost 'quick-and-dirty' approacfhes to one 
part of the model, since it's so easy for. educational dfev&lopment to get 
. out of kilter." - ' . 

To lessen this dil.^a, the following sections of the Ve^port will focus . , 
on how the components of the model work in conce^'t and cJ^^^d.on one another, 
as well as on how the^<^ponents work independently. .... 

In- practice, the model is well implenented. Each component is clearly/ 

IS 

defined, and distinctive.. Considerable development has occurired within each 



-area. 



Most GEO activities q^ccur in the' area of instructional development. This 
component of GEO receives the most use. by faculty members. Dr. Krau^heim ^ 
feels that to demonstrate actual emphasis he would have to re-draw the model 
as three overlapping eirclesjaf descending sijfi^ Ins true tiona,! developent ,^ 
as the largest, evaluatiort aSsSlightly smaller, *and curriculum as about 1/3 " 
its currei|t_§/ze. . / * , . ." ^ - " 

, tfre faculty feels that the GED'moiteJ^s a good one. .It forces the educa- 
tional development functtion to'focus'fon more than just instructional methods. 
It facilitates bala^nce andVfollow-through' of activities. The educator working 
in' only-one area of educational development may actually "perform a disservice 
to a faculty". For instance, a faculty may sperTd a year 'writing 'objectives, 
then not- be able to transform the ;objectives into instructiorial methods or 
^assess the benefits from the improved instruction. . In another situation. 



sophi'sticatteti^tnstructioTial mejthods may be.used' ti) te^ch <weak. content. It is 
edsy^to -lose sight of the ultimate goal <^f educational development-^* improve 
■;the teaching-Vearning process^, .i.f one area of development is over-emphasized. 

, ' * • ^ ' • - ' » 

A three-component approach, emphasizing curriculum, instructional methods-' ■ 
a.rtd evaluation helps irisur'e responsible educationaVimproVcment. 



• t 
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>. ...... . , . , ^ . . 

- ■ Curriculum Component 

* Curriculum development is an integral pant of OED, because the role of the 
Pharmacist in health care is xoristaritly changing . Pressures upon the'College 
to constantly review and'updat6 the content fff courses are evidenced by: . ^ 

- the enormous, increase in the amount of information ^in^tpditional subject 
matter areas and the increasing importance of new s'.ubje!ct matter areas. 
These phenomena give spfedial importance to resolving the^ perennial issue 

' s of what and how much to te^ch, • ' . * 

- 'the discussipn of current sUidents and recent graduates regarding the . 
relationship of present curriculum requi/ements to different types of 

' .practice: Somp educators have described this dile4na of the pharmacist ^ 

" in terms of being over-educated for ^traditional functions, and under- 

* t 

' educated for an expanded role, • - 

- new and diverse roles for the^ pharmacist are bei?^ delfnes^ted (e.g., ^ 
therapeutic- advisor to physicians, personal health consultant: to patients 
bulk compounder in liospitals, drug theretpy monitor on the ward)- * Some 
means of. specialized training for these roles is necessary wTtJjout length 

, ening the professional program* * • • ' 

- the need for better integration of subject .matter that is presently 
over-compaKm^rrtalized. . . . * ^ . ^ 

•Because curriculum 'determination is rightly the province of facility, the 
Office of Educational Development serves curricula improvement goals by: 

- providing content analysis , ' ' I ' ^ 

'A ! ' 

. - assisting in. formulating course dj)d program' objectives * 

- developing cojmiunic£itjon between and within departments. . ^ 

- surveying new^roVes anrf trends in pharmacy ^ 

- developing and testing new curricula products? 



developing. new courses and prograi^s 



e Content Analyiis ' ^ ^ ^ ' • ^ 

I , Basically, content analysis i^' determining the scope and* sequence of content, 

^ ' * • ^ ' ' ' ' , •• 

It Includes delineating a course, program, or product into essential content \ 

ar^as.^ sequencing these areas, deciding the depth to which the.^ar.eas should 'be 

treated, and. determining the interrelati6nshil)s between areas. This technique 

car> be used as a systematic basis Tor developing new content ojr refining content' 

which already exists-. - - ^ ' ' - 

Content 'analysis is sometimes used v/b^tlevel oping new^ curriculum^^terials 
or upgrading courjes. Supplemental materials have been'design^ for several ^ 
courses on operation laboratory equipment. . Content analyst's is used to. insure 
coverage of all important points in the.Aaterial . Major revisions in two courses. 
Pharmacy Calculations and Introduction to Disease, used content analysis^ to refine 
and sequence the course cbntent for maximum efficiency and student comprehens.ion. 
Computer-assisted instruction in remedial organic chemistry used content analysis. . 
to develop arr effi ci exit instruct ionaX package / , • 

Foj^ broader areas, isuch a§ analysis of a sequence of courses, content analysis 
•has also proVed useful* , The ^Clinical Pharmacy Program is currently using content 
analysis V^o sequence coulees, describe prerequisite courses**from other'divisions, 
ajid idefitify content gaps and redundancies in the pre-clinica? pharmacy curriculum. 

Content analysis is also a useful tool for developing objectives.. Once 
content areas are Identified, .sequenced, assigned a degree o,f depth, and inter- 
related with other a reasV they provide' a frameworj^ for formulating prerequisite, 
and instructional objectives. Content, analysis has. been used as a prior step'to 
formuUtipg objectives for the Clinical Pharmacy Program, and for several other 
courses. • •.• ^ • ' • , . . 



. Foif?lfiuVatihq <}ourse and. Pfogram Objectives 



/fife formulation of objectives is a companions step to content analysis^ 
When content analysis is not used, several other* options for development of- . - 
objectives aire available, Facutfe^., often have existing instructio^nal materials, 
which can be 6sed to develop implicit objectives. Final examinations, quizzes, 
the instructor's ^ ides, films Or transparencies which illOstriiva th^e- key points 
or key concepts In the course, lecture notqs and occasional ly student note- 
books are used to pinpoint objectives, for existing coorses.' Onoe- identified, ^ '» 
the objectives can be modjfied and improved. The development of specific i^ehav- 
ioral objectives has not been actively emphasized as indepentlent activity. 
Objectives are usually developed because they are needed for another activity, 
such as improving exams preparing item banks for exams, oc.as^ne^ step in im- 
prbvi^ng a course. - „ ^ 

The most energetic attempt in. the area of program objectives ha^ been^the, 
development of obje^ctives for the Clinical Pharmacy program'. Over ar year has., ^ 
been, spent in specifying prerequisite objectives or pre-clinical reuqirements , 
as well as objectives for a. clinical program. The procedure for develojDin^^^ , 
objectives is to develop a set of prototype objectives for one area of clinical 
pharmacy. The general strategy for developing* these objectives is to write 
down what a student is .abit to do after instructit)n. These prototype objectives 
are then used- by other faculty as a model for .developiTig objectives^. Objectives 
are sent to the curriculum commM ttee ,f or approval^ and then to the faculfy* : 
Other steps in the pracess include 1). searching through the existTng ph^irmacy 
curriculum to see if aTLthe prerequisite objectives are 'taught through exist- 
Ing^cours?^,^ 2) filling^ gaps by developing new pre-clinical cou^s, 3) designing 



a clinical program..whi*ch implements objectives, and 4)* developing. a competency 
^'^test to measure accomplishment of the clinical pro-am objectives. 



OEO "^Tso assisted in, developing the objectives for the Externship Program, 
a supervised training experience for"" pharmacy students. 

Developing Conrnuni cation Charihels 



Communication among the s1x^i vis ions in the Conegfe of Pharmacy has been 

facilitated through OED*, -.Since courses -are interrelated across divisions, 
' ' ■ * - * - * • ' ^ . ^ 

OED^will sometimes invite a faculty member from one, division to provide conteat 

input to a faculty member working, on a project in another division. This occurs 

v/hewr the co^terit^areas are 'f elated, one course'^is a prerequisite' for the other,. 

or orre faculty member has used an'^instructional method x)r evaluation technique^' 

that the other wants to try,. Meetings across divisions sometimes occur when 

a faculty member feels that another faculty member *js. project is encroaching on . 

his -content area. GEO helps the faculty members get together to clarify their . 

content domains ^so that their efforts can be made complementary rather than 

.contradictory or redundant. • ^ - ' - ' . 

♦ ' , o * ^ . 

OED^ has also facilitated sharing between faculty,. fnembers within divisions. 

* -i - ' ' • 

In teaching situations where faculty give alternate lectures, team members often 
record lectures for' review by other members of the team. Faculty members, v/orking 
Mn>eHated content areas interested in trying out the same instructional strategy, 
are brought together to clarify and coordinate their course's. ' . \ 

OEp also Tacilitate's faculty commurji cation through faculty meetings. Sojnfe 
faculty meetings, are used to provide information about the current educational , 
projects of various faculty members.. This often facilitates informal discussion . 
among the faoufty, as well as providing the faculty, members inyblved in projects 
with recognition for the^tr wo)^k. ^ . \ ' 



Surveying New Roles and Trends- *'* % 

» The esmergl'ng diversity health care necessitates identification of new 
pharmacy rotes and continual broadening of the pharmacy curriculum. Information 
Is. needed to" update and expand the pharmacy curriculum In anticipation of these 
new roles. ^The task is enormous and requires research, planning and subsequent 

ievelopment. : ' . • J ' " . ' ' , 

" QED has begun at the research stage to explore the .future role of 
pharmacist*. J The Delphi Technique, a forecasting tool, was explored as a new 

Approach to curriculum planning. The technique is designed to nieasure consensus ' 
with reps ect to plausible events of the future. Significant statements about , 
the, "changing roles in the pharmacy profession" in the next ^5 years wer? collected 
from deans, pharmacy students, pr.acticing pharmacists, faculty and medical student?. 
These statements^ were categorized, edited, reviewed by experts, and characterized 
by experts, and characterized by thirty- two events. Events were then rated by 
original' respondents according to: 1) |jhen the event wquld .occur,"2) value to 
self, 3) value to. prqfes^on, and 4) value to society,. In each of three rotinds, 

. respondents are s'hown how their professional colleagues and students responded 
to each item. Jhis process encourages consensus among the respondents Which 
allows planning decisions to be made from a better information base.^ 

The results of the study have been made available to the College Curriculum 
Committee as'an aid to making future planning decisions. 

A survey .of ^^fill colleges of pharmacy, to determine new curricula and program . 
thrusts, was conducted by" OED in 1972 to collect information on the types of 

^innovative content and programs used in pharmacy education across the country. 

-. - - ■- •/'-■■■ - - ------- 

■ ■ '' ■ . •>■ .- ■ 

* Hudspeth, D.R.' and Jennings, Linda, Changing Rol^ of the Pharmacist: A Delphi 
Forecast. Columbus: OED, College 6f Pharmacy, >The Ohid State University, 
Jttty, 1974. ' . . ■ . , / - ' 
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Developjnci.New Currl'cuTun) Products ^ 

Several^flnstructionail deyelopni^nt projects have required the deyelopment^ 
of new curriculum materials or a revision existing materia^ls. These projects- 
draw" heavllV on cur ricuT tini develo|)ment techniques, such as delineating objectives, 
analyzing content, sury^^lng existing mater'Hals^ in the area, and developing- 
.content. New curriculum, inaterials have been developed for the Pharmacy Calcu- 
lati on Course and a set of curriculum*materials was purchased and revised for 
the Introciuction to disease course. ' . ^ 

Additionally, new currfcul am products f^ve been developed for many projects 
of smaller scope. One particularly successful area is the development of mater- 
ials to teach students how to operate complicated lab equipment. The materials 
save the Ins^t rue tor- time and a^ow better transfer of information.* Other, 
samples include, computers-assisted instruction packages, transparency. sets, and 
improved handout materials. ' ' ^ 

Almost all instructional development projects involve curriculum develop- 
trient £o a greater' or lesser degree. ^ ' 

Developing New Pharmacy Courses ^and Programs ' 

Although OED has not been directly responsible for the development of ' 
new pharmacy courses and .programs, input haS been given at several levels. 
Vor exafnple,^ when two faculty Ipembers decided to teadb a new course bn Indivi- 
duallzation of^^Drug Dosage, -.OEJ) provided input at .^e design leVel on instruc- 
tional optiohs^ Two stadent-developed.prog^rams:^ A Drug Abi^se Program and Hyper- , 

tension Screening Clinic, received input frpiii OED on\commuriicat^g their: message 

* *" i ' ' ' 

'effectively! OED assisted in developing the objectives and assessment procedures . 

. — - - -• - - . * ' . , 

for the Externship ProgramT^^Help has also.#een provided in developing new courses 

or. the Clinical Pharmacy Program. ' ■ ' , • f • • 

* Materials have been developeji on operating a s'pectronic 20, -liquid scintil- 
lation counter, and tortjon anp balance.- ' . 

^ • .. ■ ■• , - -. 25 - t 
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A major thrust of the curricuTuifl component at the'bCitset was to'develop 
a multi-track professional curriculum whereby pharmacy students would ta^ce a 
cor^of courses and then branch into a speciality area relating to their parti- - 
cular area of interest. An individual could then be trained specifically as a 
conruinity pharmacist, Wierapeutic advisor to physicians, personal health con,- 
•suThnt to patients, bulk compounder* in hospitals., drug tberdpy monitor in 
hospital wards, industrial pharmacist, pharmacy ed.ucat^or, etc' Little progress 
has-been made in implementing, a mu]ti- track. curriculum. The amount of curriculum 
change necessary to implement a muUi-track curriculum would require additional 
/staiff, and considerable energy from the 'faculty. . ' * 

Problems in the Curriculum Component 

! Curriculum development ^i's the least defined area of OED, It receives-- less 
time and is Uss successful than instructional development and evaluation. 

; Most of the curriculum development initiated by OED is t;ed to the per- 
sonality df Dr. OeLayne Hudspeth who had the main responsibility in this area. 
Dr- iluds'peth is a highly skilled speaker and listener. This gives him tlie 
opportunity to serve as. an instrument of change by emphasizing curriculum concerns 
"and helping germinate ideas .during faculty meetings, curriculum meetings and 
infoVmal meetings. A significant portion of the curriculum' development activi- 
ties to, date Jiave occurred informally \n thi§ ^manner. Many of these changes 
^are :hard to measure. ■ ' . 

The process of defining "what it is we want to teach" is extraordinarily 
difficult. This is true, in part, because th*e problem is not always rational. 
There are^umerous reasons for selecting content -to teach*. Some faculty feel . 
strongly'that ihere are many aspects to an "educated person" not directly linked, 
to professional activity so they want emphasis on liberal arts courses. jO^hers 

are more inclined to gmpfiasiz€ skill training.' Almost all- faculty «/ant to teach 

" - >, . , ' _ ' , • 

, content that interests them and^in which- they have- expertise. 
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- ' As the content and roles for pharmacy expand and change, the process of^ ^ 
chan^ng content «tnd courses tn the currlculun? requires confiderable^time from* 
faculty^- Content changes may be somewhat th>eaten1ng if they affect teaching 
rolejf and responsibilities. Therfe are numerpus factors which Influence the 
selection of content: particular research interests of a faculty member, per- 
sonal biases toward appropriate roles for piiarmacists, and other values and ^ 
predilections of ..the faculty and the dean. 

The knowledge base and tools to successfully perform curriculum develop- 
ment, such as models, philosophy, systems, and procedures, are generally weak 
and underdeveloped. Although there" is an academic discipline entitled curriculum 
development, the methodologies and functions performed by those in this dis- 
cipline tend to overlap considerably with the related disciplines of instruction- 
al technology, educational psychology ajnd -educational development. These . . 
disciplines collectively provide the basis for sound curriculum^ development. 

' Summary of Curriculum Component ^ ^ * 

/Although curriculum development remains isomewhat difficult^ to define, it 
Ts nevertheless an important component of OED.Js activities.. The emphasis on • 
curriculum concerns is receiving major attention both locally and nationally. 
Curriculum development most <fl^ten occurs a^ a companion activity to instructional 
development. These complimentary functions include^ content analysis, formulation 

,of objectives, and development of new curricul^r products. Curriculum analysis 
is also^used as a planjiing too,l to support the expansion ^^f traditional pharmacy 
curricula through surveying new roles and trendso*n pharmacy and through pro- 
viding information for new courses and programs. A further benefit of curricu- 

.lufn development is the facilitation 6f communication within and between pharmacy 
dtv^sion^ and with other iJni vers ity and cofltfnu/ity components. Curriculum de- 
velopment must occur if pharmacy education is to be relevant to changes in the 



profession. The curriculum component provides balance and integrity to the ; ♦ 
total 'OED program. . ' . ' 
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Instructional Development Cpm|3fonent 



-ftewly conceptual i zed and ongoing programs jnust give attention to the 
specifics of instructional techniques and technology* The instructional 
development component addresses this need by providing the support system for 
planning, developing and testing appropriate instructional procedures. This 
incl'udes activities su6h as: ' \S 

* - - enhancing lectyre practices" 

' -^^ designing and testing audio-visual teaching materials- " , 

- producing units of self-instruction ' 

- developing alternate modes. of instruction, s]&ch as . 
. computer-assisted instruction, simulation 'materials, ' * 

clo'Jsed circuit TV, etCi ^ ^ 

- Storing and retrieving instructional product information ^ • 

- developing study aids and remedial materials for Students • 
In order to accomplish these objectives, the Office of Educational . 

Development has a variety of instructional support capabilities Uuch as 

photographic production, graphics^ etc.) which are described in some detail 

in thef section on si^pport services • ' ' , i 

Enhancing Lecture Practices \ ' ' ^ ... 

'Several yearl ago^ a ' 

convers^ion tobk place 

bet^en. Dr* Lester A? 

Mitscher, then ^n 

^ „0*sfu* Pharmacy' 

professor i and 

Dr. Krautheim. This 
f ^ 
conversation led t5 
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tli6 development of iin'^instructtonal approach for. supporting lectures th?it has 
had wide popularity with the faculty • Tke conversation was captured on video 

tape, and is reproduced below. , ^ " ^ , ^ 

* ' ^ ^ . • . • . ^ « - f, ' / 

Dr. Krautheim: What do you feel are the main problems i a your course 
irV natural Products Chemisfry? ~ — 

^ Dr. Hitscher: The subject matrfir for this course involves fairly 
complicated chefnical structures of antibiotic famiities, alkaloids 
and, glycosides. ^In my experience, students have difficulty transcribing 
these accurately^ They, sometimes, complain after exams that I've marked 

correct answer wrong/ It' turns out that when I look at. their note- 
boo1r-WT^ have faithfully learned what they wrote down, but tt isn't 
.at -all what 1 put on the blackboard." There is. not a satisfactory 
reference book ^jat they can fall back on for much of this material. 

Another probl^ is that^ students have difficulty listening to my. 
explanations at theji^e time they are trying to get my material off 
the bJackboardi and it takes quite a bit of time for me to draw the 
s^uctures on the board.. There's* got to be a better way. 

Drl Krautheim: Have you looked at student notebooks in detail? . 

Dr. Mitsohe^: Well, from time to time when a student has complarrned, 
t've looked at a page that related to a particular exam item — but 
not i^ detail. m 

Dr^ Krautheim: Why don-t we get a, couple of students, and look through 
their notebooks to see what tney have down.. From that we can generate' 
the points wh6fe they^re haviog particular difficulty, and start with 
thos^ first. - . . ^ 



Dr, Mitscher: All right.. Itihight be useful to get hold of notebooks. 
,from students who've' done rather w^ll in the course. You'd presume 
that their notebooks would be accurate.. . 

Dr. Krautheimt Right. Of course, we^ might also find interesting 
information from the students who've done poorly. We can check both._ 
Have you ever used slides to illustrate structures and key concepts? 

^ ^ ' ^ ' ^ - - 

Dr. Mitscher: No, not really.J 

^^ ^ f ' . i ' . . 

Dr. Krautheim: You might also consider slides or trartsparejicies, so 
^at you don't have to draw all the material on the board. 

This, conversation resulted In several meetings. OED began to help Dr. 



Mitscher develop a new 4nstructional approach. A graphic artist was used to 



draw the chemfcal structures aqcurately. The, chemical ^fructure, structure 
^^^^> and other ixjfonnatidn^were put on the .left-hand side of the page. The 
. •^T^t-hahd side of the page v/as left blank for students to. take related notes. 

^^e materi^il also includes collateral refereac?es v^jiich can be found in 

'V ^ ' * - , ^ ' ' 4 ' ' 

journal articles and reviews in the library. The final format *was a booklet 



of handouts, for students* use in class. OED iaUo. helped Dr. Mitscber develop 
^ a series^of transparencies > which were tater converted to 35mm si ides- depicting 
identical structures to those found in the student notebook. These can be. 



dispilTyed while the instructor is lecturing, and help him pace* sequence and 
clarify his lecture material. ' t - ^ ' 

Several other professors are currently developing this type of leclure( 
support material for thenr classes. On a recent questionnaire to the pharmat:y 
faculty, the faculty rated design and use of tourse handouts as the topic 
that they would be most interested in explorfiig further. 

Several' other 'technique^ for enhancing le|:ture pr.actTces have been 
developed and used. ; ' , •/ 

Ove'rhead transparencies that can be revested sequentially allow the 
instructor to pace his lecture so tha^t studecits arenU copying down one thing 
while the instructor is discussing something else. Professors can also^^^irite 
orTa blank transparency, rather than the blacl^oard, so they can fa.ce the class 
while writing^ J . « ^ 

OED helps the faculty comfortably and conveniently use overhead projectors,, 
slide projectors and pointers to point out important concepts dn.^slides and 
transparencies wh.i1e lecturing, cassette recorders, 'film projectors, and ) 
professionally-drawn handouts. Legibility anH quality standard are applied^ 
to visuals., and many slides and transparencies, and hanflouts were re-done 



to accommodate larger audiences, or present information more.clScirly. 
.For one large service ^ourse -offered to non-^phannacy majors > "Rational 

# 

and Irrational .Use of Drugs"; the audit procedure was used to assess existing 
lecture strategies and supplementary materials. This procedure* requires 
that'^an OED faculty member attend all lectures of the course and take notes 
concerning perceived objectives and methods of communication^ Based on these , 
reports^ -^jijris true tional method options were presented to the lecturer and ^ 
s&veraT^achingMmproYements were made. • 

. / . • ■ ■■ 

Designing and Testing ^Audio Visual Teaching Materials , ^ 




As discussed above, audio-visual materia'^ are frequently used for' lecture 

»' ■ . . > 



support. The^ have many other uses. " * • 

Slide tapes have been developed for several courses to describe laboratory 



'equipment operations. Students can review the slide tapes on. ttieir, own ' / 
relieving, the instructor of repeating the same J t^structions- eight to ten times 

■for'sroalT numbers of students iJi lab sections. This self^instructional 
format has. teen used to describe the proces.s of operating a visible light; 

spectrometer, a li^qiiid scintillation counter ,^and a tortioji arm. balance. 
* * , , ' - ' ' ■ ... . • , ' 

OED has also purchased several commercial Ij-made slide-tap&s on equipment* , 

'operations. ' 

Slides-tapes have also been developed-to disseminate information on 
various topics. A slide-^tape" on^ the operation and use of the Drug Information* 
Center at The Ohio State University was used both ,wi thin the College and at 
other institutions. A slide-tape on 'poisonous plants is used ty students to 
supplement Qu^^riculum and by alumni- with community ^groups* A series of 
library training modulesrusTng sl'ide-tajDes were developed- to train students 
to m^ke better* use of the library and redu^J^brary staff time in assisting 
stlidents. Modules were prodQced on the card catalog', reference ^pefe, current 
periodicals, use of major indexes Jn pharmacy, and a sijnulated^seaVch -for 
drug information. Slide-tapes on OED's photographic services, test scoring 
and arialysls procedures, and a description .of the act1\Ai ties in a Professional 
Practice Coilrse have been developed for use in explaining OED activities to 
groups outside the» College. A slide-tape on how to make slides is gurrently 
belij'a developed for pharmaoy graduate students who,use OED facilities to 
.develop seminar materials. .Slides portray ing.yarit)us aspects of OED" " 
dctivitie^ are frequently used td^up'port talks given by the OED faculty to 
outjide grdups. One 8mra film on Drug Abuse Information 'v^as produced by a 
group 'Of pharmacy students to accompany talks to public school, children, 
• Video tape, al though' used " les's frequently;, is a desirable medium. 



because of its ease of production, display, inme^ate replay capability, and" 

" i . .. ■ 
availability. » J' ^ ' . ' ' «. 

' '■ ^ • . • • 

■For a Professional Practice Course video tapes were irffade of practicirtg - 

^ -professionals presenting infpmiation on prescription accessory topics, such 

.as invalid aids, hyperalimentation, ostomy a.dcessories , thermal therapy . 

materials, I.V. ajlmixtures, surgical accessories, and others. After viewing 

the video tapes, a series of audio taped problem situations are presented 

for students to resolve. (See the following section .for a further discussipn 

of the' simulation techniques utilized ft5r professional practice). ^ - 

' ' ' * - 

.. Video tape has been used to record laboratory experiments*. One, tape 
* - -fllustrat'es drug absorption rates utilizing goldfish. Another tapes depifn- 
strates a vartety -©f. drug effects on the right atrium of a guinea" pig heart. 
. A video tape on the educational applications of television was also produced. 
Video tape is also used' as a beginning plrase for the development of a 
s.lide-tape-or film, by making a tape of current laboratory demonstration 

procedures. ^ • * . 

A package of '130 audio tapes was purchased sevenoj, years , ago from the 
; ' University- of Iowa to use in the Introduction to Disease Course, This pro- 
.cedure has recently ^een supplemented with additional ma^erfcils and computer 
management. New adaptions of this cours'e are discussed in the following 

• * - * 

"section. ' ♦ • . » ^ - 

Developing Alternate Modes of Instructions ; 

^Several applications of the computer as ran instructional tpol have been 
developed. X ^ ■ ^ » . 

.One instructional option is computer-managed instrucfe'on. "Yhe ^elf- 
irts^ructional Introduction to Dise.ase materials, modeled after the Kellfer. , 



Plan, allows^^stijdents to progress at their own rate, and uses t[ie computer . 
for total management of student data* The course is divided into 14 modules.' 
The computer assigns studen'lr oneAdi\three criterion-refereliced tests, atid 
Ifeeps' track of, their grades • A cojnputkr-interfaced test-scoring device 
scores the tests, and provides immedrate feedback to the students* Students 
not achieving a predetermined criterion level are .required to take another , 
form of the test. The computerized system for this course assigns the 
appropriate test to each student, scores tests immediately, maintains a 



cumulative grade record for each^student,, and retains summary data on all 




The computer is also used to provide' skill practice for students^ The 
Pharmacy Calculations Course uses a series of computer-based problem-solving 
exercises.' This traditional lecture course wa$ divided into eight learning 



^units. The* student folder for each unit has a clearly stated set of objec- 
'^ - - / -"t" ' * ^ t ' ' L / ' 
tiv^es 5 assignments and materials to study* and the s^eps fqf learpfng are 

carefully Slescribed? When students have completed the study material they 

proceed to the computer for a series of prgcti ce pjgabl^ms , Each series of 

•practice'^prob] ems begins with a pre-test and ends with a post-test, which 

the student "^^use to Judge, whether they are ready^for an^xaminatlort. The, 

computer was lised for .its problem-sdlving and data collection capability and 

to prov^ide information for further development. ' ' - 

Another instructional option, simulation, uses the^computer or otheV 

. media.' The Prof^ss^ional Practice Program utilizes various simulatipn 

activities to hejp students obt^in^-.practical experiences. One computer. 

program simulates a drug inventory system, and helps students learn to . 

, ' ' I ■ • . ' ^ . . ' ^ ' ^ ' ^ ' 

routinely monitor and. order pharmacy supplies* 7\ second computer program 

simulates a patient recdrd-keeping system under conditions which allow the . 
Student, to solve problems wbfch may be* encountered in professional practice. / 
.The problems include identifying' potential^^hf^g/drug interactions, respondfng 
to phj^sician and patient reaue$,ts for drug hisTories, and providing infor- 
. mation for law enforcement and drug control purposes. Students carv.input 
and. query the system with procedures similar to those found in modern phar- 
macy practice. > . V ' ' " V 

A third simulation technique musing audio tapers allows students to prajgdt 
themselves «into current prof essional ^acttces and develop skillSc for ^ 
interactihg .with clients. Selected community phan^lacists. were asked to. 

-" keep diaries of problem situations. Based on these situations audio tapes . 

; ^ . \ . ^ " 

were produced, edfted.,. and later -transferred to cassette form. , The students 
glisten %o each situation in clsss', and r§act .verbally. 'A community or hostiital 



..pharmacist is present for each .class, session- to interafj. with student's con-, 

■.•* '- ■'■ .' ' ■ , ' ■ 

cerning- their, reactions to, the , situations. The audio tapes also include 

' ' . • • ' >; 1 • ■ ^ « ^ , 

possible solutions to the problem situations. After listening to a solution, 

-students "make critical copnents and xliscuss_^th'e consequeaces of various 
solutions*. _ ' ■ . ' ' 

■ ■•• •. s' • ■ ; - . 

Developing' Better Study Materials for Students , • ^ 

■ ; ■• , • ■ ' - ■ ■ 

' - . • • - ^ ■ \ 

Several types of instructional mater.ials were developed to assist student 

' •' . ■ .• • 

learning and retention. • , , , . ' 

Study guides containing bib-liographic information, questions ^.important 
joints in/f eatings, graphs , and other material s^Bf'e developed to help students 

learn to perform product evaluation's for a 'pharmateutics course. , , , 

■ ■ '« . ' , ' ' ' " - 

Computerized preview quizzes were prepared for ci pharmaceutical marketing 
\ • • ' • t ' , • ' V, ■ ' 

-course, to help students, study for regular exams.. The quizzes help the student 
' • • ■ " ' " ■ • 

prepare for the content of an exam, as well 'as the instructor's exam style- 

and format. Students can test themselves at a computer terminal and, obtain 

ininediate feedback. If, a' student's response, is wrong,, there is an .explanation 

""■"ofSifiy the response was wrong, and an invitation to choose ajiother answer. 

■ Sincethis is a learning experifence ~ not a testing activity,-- each student' 
is permitted up to five choices on each question. Data from th6 students' 
peKformance on fcompjuterized^quizzes can. indicate to the instructor possible' - 
''curriculum or ^ching method" deficiencies; ' \ /* ; . , . 

>' ' Remedial materials coverning mathematics jand general chemistry were 

, •. . . _ ^ . • • ^ - . . ■ . . • - 

purchased a'nd Revised for. tlie pharmaceutfCSrl analysis course to assist 
Students "in the recall of pre«/iously-l'ea,rned material. A slide-tape mathe- 
• matics^ series was iDu'rchaied from the Communiccition Skills CdrpSratfon. - Gerjei^al 



chemis'try modules available ffom The Ohio State Universi.ty Computer-A'ssisted 
Instructional Division, were adapted to the College' of Pharmacy's time-share - 
mini computer system. ^. ^ ■ , . . 

.'Computer programs were written to help .students perform the necessary _ 
data analysis, forv some laboratory experiments\ The algebraic manipulations*^ 
for radio iiTOuno assays reseWch' and regression analysis for the Hansch 
equation are now accomplished via computer programs. A computer program was 
also designed to allow students to store and retrieve their experimental 
data, determine means and standard deviations, and run t-tests for drug 
aUsorptioh experiments* • - ' 

The s.lidB- tape presjltations on using the library efficiently, which were 
described i.n the section.on audio-visual teaching materials, also help" students 
make better use of. their study time. 

, / ".'.»' 

Information Storage and Retrieval ' 

Several professors use a grade file management system allowing instructors 
to store and retrieve students' examination grades and the criteria on.wKicfr 
the grades are based. A 'report of student progress within the laboratory- can ■ 
also be obtained from the computer. In large classes ,^the instructor can use . 
this information to easily assign. grades at tjie end of the quarter. Students 
can also retrieve his/her own record of grades by a simple query on terminals 
throughout the building. \ , ' ^ j 

An administrative record-keepijig system is. used b^OED to inventory . 
■ equipment and catalog faculty evaluated materials. Pharmacy student demo- _ 
graphic arid scholastic data are stored in a master file^ This information 
is used to generate information for reports anc ^guestionnaires , det ermim ng 
student recruitment activities, and ^endrating cl'^ss lists base^i on-machine- • 

scored exams, ^ • ' , • * ' 

* . . ' - 38 ■: ■ ' - 



* . ' ^ . ' , Evaluation Coirippnervt . / 

. ■ Evaluation '^nd fsasi/reinent can 5erv'e as both an impofej's and a mpasurina 
.device for change..- Analysis of >.tbe items used in examinations can nive a 
professor' insights- into^roblem areas'iri; his course. ImDrovement'* of; exatni- ' 
nations nay helo" the -orofessor clarify hit teachina objectives 'and stremtheft 
hl3 cdursa. These activitie's <:an serve as an imoetus' for c'hanoe.. In another 
role, ^^valbPatiori can, be used tp meas%e the quality and impact pf ' instruction 
and to collect information- for improvinq'in§truction.. ^ ' 

Curr^^nt evaluation activities include: 

1. ^ T^5fc construction, sccSri-nq, and analysis • . - 

2. Lvaluation X)f instriictioa • . - . . * 
3.. Evaluation of projects ' , " J': - 

4. Eya^luatiori of collegg-^^tde praoramsV 

5. Evaluation of current aroblems 

6. • Research projects ' • - 




T est Construction. Scoririq, and Analysis ' . - * ^ • 

• When, a profes-sor^asfe for he! pin con^tructinq oV T^nprov/ing te,sts, a 



simple step-by-^ep^ system, is uSefJ. The Instructor. is qiven four developnent 
aids and. several s^rt ^trtjcles on cohstrpcting gqod tests.- The'ffrst is a" * 
matrix ,^ ith Rloom> *cpani tive *taxonorftv* across- the t9p and ,soace to fill in 
the major course ^xgntent ^|as' and |^^en^age of tine spent in. each area down 
the side.. An appropriate number of T^ag'can then ^5e written for each cell 
which helos insure f^^r saqiblinq of course rrate rial. A seconrf aid 1s a ll^^tinn 

of different -tyoe^ of muUinle-chcJice questions. This orovitle'^^ the* 'instnrctor 
• i ^ ^ 

*81oom, Benjlnrir,. .Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: Cognitive Domain, 



'with- the various ways he can use multiple-choice methodology for measuring, 

" *' ■ " ■ ' • " " ' , " ' ■ • ; " . ■ 

each level of Bloom's cognitive '.taxonomy. The third "aid is a precise set; 

• '. of. guidelines. (Do and Don Hs)..,f or writing quality test items. The fourth 

is'ji set of criter^ii.for judging the difficulty discriminationi and validity 

of iteips for use in interpreting item analysis, ■ ^ . ^ 

-'••The faculty member writes initial test items using these aids then goes 

through a'process of review, discussion, and refinement with OED to finalize. 

the test items. ' ■ > 

* The test is then acfministered to students and OED provides assistance- 
With .scoring. To assist with the scoring of classroom tests and' analyzing 
evaluation dati, OED has purchased two' test scoring 'machines., these devices 

are* portable so examinations can be scored right in the classroom if -desired. 

' ■ ■( . ' • • ■ ■ 

» A student's mark-sensitive answer sheets can be scored, the errors marked, 

and- the "results". returned to the student i'piediately. 




When this t6st scoring machine is coupled with a computer using a pro- 
gram to accept the incoming data, the test' scores can function as a jjata input \ 
-device to the computer. This means that the machine has the capacity to trans- 
fer test data f rom tRe mapR sensiti^ve a\)swer sheets directly to the computer 
without the usual data transfer to computer cards. If errors are found in* * 
the answer key or the exam is modified, changes can be made directly on line 
with the computer. The hardware for the system, a Datronic RST-55db, was^ 
developed by 3M Corporation. "OED has significantly broadened the scope of 
, what. the 3H test scorer can accomplish by writii|^omprehensJve data analysis _ 
-prpgrams to g9 with the hardware. ^ 

'The program developed by OED entitled "A Modularized Statistical Evaluation 
Packagfe (MSEP)" is' used to perform item*analysis and other statistical routines 
for examinations. This information can be used by the instructor to modify 
t\\e exam both ibefore grades are assigned and for future use- The MSEP 

r ^ 

program is also used to input attitudinal, demographic, and types of data 
to the computer for later analysis. 

Several factors resulted in the decision to develop MSEP:^^ 

1. The availabnity of an in-hou§e. computer system. 

2. The availability of ,in-house programming personnel . s \ , ^ 

3. * The lack of file management and statistical software to analyze the 

RST-5500 data on the Hewlett-Paci^rd 2000F computer. 

4. ' Jhe need to pravide a printout with greater utility to faculty _ , 

members. / ' ' * 

• 5t The nee^ to pro^nde a flexible- system v/ith a variety of data ansdysls 
options.' . . , ^ , . * v" ^ 

6. The need to provide rapid turrt-around of statistical analysis of . 
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examinations and ^H^luations. . / * 

7. Problems experienced. with a previous test-scoring-mach{ne and the 
. ' ' Associated statistical softwarfe. , * ;^ ^ 

8. 'Inconvenience and poor turn^around^ encountered mj^h the campus, 

test-scorii^ service. / ^ _ . ^ > . 

The HSEP Program is one of the most successful and useful developments 
emerging from OED. The i)rogram has received acclaim from both -inside and 
outside 'the college. The titlfr, "MSEP", is somewhat misTeading since it is 
more than ^ust a package of statistical routines for analyzing test data. ^ 

The ifirst part lof MSEP,^ referred to as HSEt' Executive ^ has several . 
salient features which make it unique in the coilh^cjt. MSEP Executive^? that , 
part of the program whjch interacts with- the user sitting at the computer 
terminal. MSEP'vExecutive accepts data from the test scoring machine and puts 
the d^ata into a computer file. Once the da'ta is in the file it can be used 
in a vaHety Pf ways. Programs which afe compatible with MSEP can be .called 
up to analyze the data as test, demographic, att^tu^inal or evaluation of 
instruction. The ability to'take information, read it, put it intoa computer 
file for analysis is the major strength of MSEP Executive. Another strength 
i&.that neft MSEP file ,comp>iJible programs can be written and subsequently 
• executed through MSEP Executive. ' . 

MSEP is divided finto a series-of modules, iJecause "the entire program is 
larger than the core memory of the computer. MSEP Executive directs the 
.selection* of modules by getting information from the user. It brings the 
\nodules, which are small ef^ough for core to handle, into action .one by one. ^ 
The MSER Executive' allows the user to'select any individual module or sequence 
qpvpra 1 nr fl ll m ndtil*^^ fn gpfhpr fnr a ^Pri p<; nf anafysps. Thft MSEP E MfiCUt lv e. 
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program also pontroTs analysis options so that any 'sub-group of items xan 
be .analyzed separately and selected items can be Weighed, MSEP Executive 
permits the accumulation of data in the file over time for lalter analysis or 
transfers da^a to magnetic tape if long-term storage is desirable. Since I 
MSEP is moduHr, new modules can be added easily without rewriting the 
entire program. ^ ^ 0 

The second major part of MSE^, the ^^SEP statistical modules, is designed, 
to give Instructors an extensive statistical analysis of examinations, ^aqji 
statistical module is self-contained and independent of other modules. The 
execution of the statistical modules is controlled by /1SEP Executive. _ Currently, 
the user can select any combUnation of eight statistical modules. 

the functions^f the eight statistical module^a re outlined below: 

M(jDl - prints student's name, ID, sc^fe percent and standard score. 
M0D2 - priflts 4jstribution st5rtrtstics. 

MODS - prints a test item summary (item frequency distribution, 

\ ^ ■ / ■ ' ' 

discrimination index, item difficulty). , 

K ' . * ' 

M0D4 - prints summary statistics (mean, median, reliability estimates, 

etc. ) ^ * ' . * \ ' ' 

MODS - prints a detailed item anal^'^is. - ' 

f40D6 - prints a histogram of scores. 

MGD7 - prints student data listed by ID code for grade posting. 
MODS - prints subgroup scores and totals for each student. 
f-lSEP provides a printout of the selected statistical analyses performed 
on classroom tests which is easy for faculty members to read, interpret, and 
use. A printout of student's grades for posting is also provided. 

crite.ria ^nre applied to eacli Item Lu identifjr^Hsms ~ 



which perform, poorly. These items are then improved before being used again. 



Course content relating to frequently missed 'items is often explored and 
subsequently revised.* Multiple-choice items that are missed by a Jarge portion 
of the class are sometimes used as a learning tool in the classroom. It^ems 
can be either photographed for a slide or placed on an overhead transparency 
along with the class distribution for each item. By going ovei^ the items, 
in class, the Instructor can interact with the class concerning their choices. 

Evaluation o f Instruction 

Evaluation of instruction* is done at both the course and, program level^^ 
The primary* tool for course evaluation is Student Evaluation of Teaching. 
Evaluation idstruments can be developed by the instructor using a computerized 
program or can be. constructed with assistance* from OED if heeded. A computer 
program developed by OED is used by faculty members to create student eval- 
uation of teaching instruments which are tailored to their course. This 
program titled: "Individual ize.cJ-Student Evaluation of, Teaching (ISET)" , 
answers a strongly ^elt need in the College of PJiarmacy. Mtfst orofessors ^ — 
vmre interested in obtaining student feedback to their cour^se, but were ^ 
dissatisfied with the University, evaluation form. It was time-consuming for 
the evaluator to work with each faculty member to create specialty instruments.* 
ISET allov/s instructors to construct their own instrument by ^^elpcting from 
an item' bank in eleven different areas. Additional features include instructor 
generated items, rating scale selection, an edit capability, and a printout 
of the final instrument for duplication. A faculty member can sit down at 
the terminal and develop the instrument in lOto 15 minutest 

After the Students fill out the^ instrument, results can be analyzed using 
a computer program developed by. OED, "Item Statistic^ (ISTATS)", 'w^ich onpvides 



the item distribution, the percentage distribution, *the mean, and the standyard 



deviation for ea^ item. -The results are cliscussed with .each faculty 
member and a criterion level for arcqeptabililty is, determined. Items, not 
meeting this criterion, items with large standard deviations (which .Indicates 
lack of student agreement on the question), and student comments are examined. 
In this wS^ the professor can'gain feedback: about his course content and 
'teaching style. . .'t ■. . . • • 

. A special filing system has been developed to insure security of set 
results. If there are sev^T- instructors foV one course, each professor 
receives only the feedback that relates to his perfomjance as a^acher, unless 
all the instructors agree to share their evaluation data. • 

: Professors can also use results from SET instruments to compare' student 
response to th^ir course over several quarters. SET data from sequence of 
courses can be analyzed so that groups of, courses or entire programs, can be 
evaluated. " c ' ( 

. Evaluation of instruction data is also collected ^ifr students involved 
in field experiences and from alumni under the, auspices of the Undergraduate 
Student Pharmacy Council. Students provide"" feedback directly to the faculty 
concerning their field and clinical experiences. Ttie procedure allows smaTl 
^ups of students to respond to in-depth questions concerning their experiences 
Follow-up evaluations are periodically sent .to pharmacy graduates-to obtain 
specific feedback about the relevarlce oficoitrses to their professional 
practice; Results from these evaluationt are subsequently used to help modify 
curriculum and teaching strategies.- \ - • 

5 ■ ' 



£vg1uation of Projects - * 

Instructional, develooment projects require two types of evaluation. The 
first fornative evaluation-involves the collection of information to assist ^ 
in the develonmental orocess. The second summative evaluation determines ^ 
the value of a product in, relationship to its objectives. Informa^tion on 
success of projects can^be used by the sponsoring faculty member as documen- 
tation for promotion*' and tenure, by other faculty members v/ho want to try 
the Method/ and for obtaining additional funding through grants and other 
sources. 

3inc& each oroject is unique, a variety of formative evaluation formats- 
are used for evaluation. In the development of curriculum materials a 
detailed metho^'dology has been develooed for the evaluation of instructional 
materials and class handouts. First, students are asked tb list the pages of 
the material that were the most confusing to them and the pages, that were the 
most helpful and to explain why. Student comments are put on the back of 
the appropriate pages in the J^structor's, copy so^at the information is 
readily available'for revising the materials. The most helpful pages are 
used as models for refining the material and the fiiost confusing pages are 
revised. ^ Secondly, information is obtained on the usefulness and apprppriate 
level of depth for each cour^s'e topic. Finally, specific quesfvo^s concerning 
various aspects of the materials are included. In larger classes the instruc 
tion^l materials are divided into 3 or 4 seiS;ions ard students are randomly 
assigned to evaluate one section of the material. ./ . 

In the Computer Assisted Instruction course, in Pharmacy Calculatiolis, 
students complete a computerized evaluation after each lesson. If they are 
^^av-TH^g-diff+Giilty wit]^ a^^art^^iflar a cti on ^ 4^e--c^mp uter aut^mat4^al^ly 



branches them to the appro^)riate r.emedia; information. At the same time; / 
^ fnformation o'f the effectiveness of insfruction is collected «nd stored for 
'later analysis, by the instructor. , . ' 

Qu^tionnaires or interviey/s are also used to collect information for - 
; improving' an aspect of his course. When evaluating instruction, other factors 

in addition to student evaluation of teaching are considered. These factors 
include:' student performance on final course exams, results of state 
board exams, alumni rating's of course relevance,,, and peer evaluation. 

Evaluation of College-Wide Programs , - 

Evaluation is tied to several oollege-wide programs. One such program, 
the controlled externship experience. Involves students v/orkingyis apprentices 
to pharmacists for academic credit. Two levels of evaluation are done: 1) 
evaluation pf students within the program, and Z\ evaluation of the.quality 
of the program. 

For evaluating students, the Preceptor's Observation Index (POI) was 
developed for use by sponsoring pharmacists in rating students.^ The POI 
consists of stateitients about essential knowledge and application of principles, 
processes, and techniques necessary to the practice of pharmacy. The pharmacist 
rates the quality of the extern's knowledge base and performance. This 
rating is used both to guide .the preceptor in determining student weaknesses 
ah^ lo assist in assigning final grades. To help standardize the preceptor's 
rating of students, a series of video tapes were developed wfth students 
[Storming tasks at \^wous S^ls of proficiency. Through a series of ^ ^ 
successive ratings and discussions, a fairly high level of Interrater ^ l 
agreement is obtained. * • 



Externship has been evaluated during the 1973-74 and 1974-75 academic 
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years. The evaluation focused on several dinens'ions includjnq: a) comparisons 
■ % ■ . . ' ' - * ■ — , ' 

, • between .externs and internes on state board ey,m$ .and other. objective, tests, , 

b) attitudes, c) tasks perfoniied,>Jd) oraTresponses to' simulated patient 

' requests, e) ^^receptor ratings, and f) .achievement of externsh'ip objectives. 

Ad ^oc. Evaluations t • • ' 

Occasionally a critical situati(y arises within the College which requires 
(ifuick access to information. An evaluation is develpped whict> will provi^le 
' iiifor.Tatfo/i to aid decision wakino on the part' of the Oean, faculty or 
students. Since those" -svaluations tnay be sensitive, the information is 
provided only to the-dient that requested the service and OED's involvement 
is li'^i'ted to the li'^'- ^IODme^t of the. instrument and the anal.ysis of the data. 
Research P" ujects * , ^ . ' ' 

Considerable emrhasis has beeti placed on the. systematic collection of 

■ ■ • . . , i 

research data. The develoomsnt of instructional strategies provides fertile 

. _ 

•nround for action-oriented educational research. 




diaanosbic testing program developed to test entering students' 
competency level in Reading Speed and CGmprehension<^1emory, Problem-Solving 
Ability, Soacial ReTationshiQS ability, '-lathematics^, as it ^plies to 
Pharmacy and Chemistry^ is. currently being validated. ^When comoleted, remedial 
materials and pron.pms will be cTdentified .or develooed to remedy student ^ 
deficiencies. Several small research orojects have been condifcted to compare 
various 'instructional methods. . For example, a comparison of stuBy methods is 
being done in conjunction with the Introduction to Disease course,- ^ 
continuation of some longitudinal studies of students stl^ted by the St,,^ 
Louis College of Pharmacy two yeags ago v/ere recently completed by OED. 



"Several research .projects Are so discussed in the curr^'culufii section. ^ 

Prior to 1973, several major research efforts were conducted'by Dr.^ 
^ SChwirian.3'' A five year study 'of the personal, demographic, and attitudinal 

, characteristics of pharmacy students In Ohio. was conducted for U\e purpose of 

■ . ' ' ' \ ■ 

predicting sjjccess asd failure among perspective pharmacists.., AJ,so, a five 

year study to develop a national "profile" of beginning pharmacy students in 
terms of selected acas^mic, demographic, . personal , and attitudinal character- 
istics was conducted in conjunction with the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy. The purposfe^of the study was to determine who' chooses pharmacy 
as a potential career, why they choose it. and what they plan, to do in the 

# 

' » profession, n diagnostic examination in organic chemistry was de\^eloped and 
valiJated, Questions' were constructed 'in the areas of Nomenclature, Structural/ 
Functional Groiips, Physical/Chemical/Mechanical , Jsomers/Conformers, Reactions/ 
Syhthesis, and Test Reaction'. A Q-.sort methodology was used to determine' 

^ levels of difffcuTty. ' • ^ ^ ' - ' ^ 

Evalu ation Concerns • r ^ 

^ A major problem is lack of understanding by the faculty concerning 
f educational evaluation, 'thi iifference between measurenient -and evaluatioin . 
and the use of evaluation to improve educational* efforts . Although evalueti'icr 
car.' be useful in a variety' of situation^?, most Ul'D evaluation activities 
concentrate in two areas, test construction anJ evaluation of Instruction, 
tducation^of the faculty on the multi-uses of evaluation is needed ta increase 
.the variety of uses. ^ - , - ' ^ , , : - 



*For further information oji these research efforts, contact Or. Patricia 
Schwirian, Assistant Professor, Cpllege of :iursihg, The Ohio State University. 



* About SQ% of th^ evalustor's time Is jnyplyed with measurement'* constr.ucting, 

M ' - > 

analyzing, aniijmproving classroom, tests. A wide variety of evaluation actlvi- • 

ties occur* The computer is used fairly externa ively as an^evaluatlon tool*, * 

EY.alM.t1on of Instruction Is accomplished primarily through students' .eValuatlon 

' 'i' . ' ' ' . . \ . ^ 

of teaching. Two types of project evaluation are used - farmatlye evaluation 
, f or Improving project^ and summattye evaluation to assess their effectiveness* 
Evaluation of several college-wide promjams Is accomplished by OED, Evaluative 

il decisions Is collected on r€quest. 




.information for use in making 

Thes^e evaluation activities facilitate and imgrove OED^s o^her^jor 
functions, curriculum and i-nstructional development. 
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' . . . AncflUry OEO Funciions > 

.. In 'addition 'to" the fqnttions regulaf^jr performed by OED through its 
projecU and support services^ a variety of activities" is sponsored both inside 
-and outside .the •College. '/ -, -O^- ■ 

' ' ' ' - . - . ' . : ■ - ■ 

A.. Teaching Skills Institute Waroffered by OED enuring the summers of 

" ... 

* 1973 and 1974.' T&is seven-week seminay, held at The Ohio State University, was 

« ' . * -i 

-offered to interested pharmacy faculty members across the nation. Twenty- two 

'professors were paid a stipend to attend the lnst1*tutes. The Institute 
► . ' - ' . . . , 

covered- a variety of,toj)ics related to the teaching/Teaming process, such ■ 

as deyelop^'ng instructional ^modules, indi^vq dualizing instruction, developing. 

. objectives, managing selfrinstructional systems, using media effectively,' 

~ improving teaching strategies, prepaHng examinations, evaluating teaching, 

evaluating 'instfuction, developing diagnostic tests, analyzing ci/rriculum, 

.and facilitating planned change, Twelye educators with, expertise in various " 

aspects of the e.clucational process and health sciences, presented' different 

parts of the* Institute.' .Jhe Institute used a variety of instructional formats, 

including lecture, small group work, IndiyiJfcl study, demonstration, and • . 

field trips. Facul.ty members worked on a project in their^rea of. expertise. 

% ^ •■ . . *• . ■■ . ^ ■ 

^his allowed participants to apply the new'^knowl edge arid use feedback from 



!ators and tf\eir peers, to' further, improve their courses » Both In*stitutes 
were rated by participants, as very successful. FoUow-up evafuatiohs of the 



professors .iPdlyed show that most are^^ysing the techniques^and knowledge 

• ■' ,'■ ' 

learned, and feel tbat^tHeir instruction has significantly improved. 

OED has devel^ed several university-wide seminars for graduate. students , 

and faculty related. to educational develoj3merTt. ' In-seryice seminars are also, 

offered in Educational Compjuter Appl i cations, Sraphics, Evaluation, and, Instruc- 

tional Strategies, A graduate course in College TeachirTg is "also team-taught 



by two OBO' faculty. The 0£D Faculty occasionally participate in regularly 
scheduled graduate seminars to discuss pharmacy education topics. . 

The OED faculty provides consulting serviceVto a variety of groups 
interested in Improving instruction. ■ In add'ition,^^D Faculty attend and 
give' presentations at var.ious prof ^sional.meeti Jigs., . • * 

OED alsa provides assistance to the Office of Public Relations for the 
College o/Tharmacy, by helping faculty members prepare final manuscripts for 
publication,. and assisting in generating news releases, for ti*e University and 
local press. OED has als6 'daveloped slide tape programs ftfr^ the community 
conceriiin'g drugi-abuse, ^sonous plants,' and Th^i)iu University^lfespital . 
Drug Information Center. ' , \ ' \ - 

' * In 1973 OED distributed to other Colleges of Pharmacy a dissemination , 
brochure describing current projects. This brochure generates requests from 
other colleges' For more information from faculty concerning their projeQis; 
These requests are typically channeled by the faculty mentter through OED for 
a response. In addition, there are frequent visitorl to OED from other* . ' 
colleges in the health sciences who are interested in seeing the^cilities 
arid gaining some in-depth knowledge about the operation. ' . - 

OED involvement outsidE^the College jof Pharmacy helps maintain current 

^ ' , . r • 

information ^bout educational development. It provides a vehicle for the 
sharing of^uecessfu:! instructional techniques and Jnfonnation and alVoMS^ 
OED to obtain feedback for improving apd expanding techniques •^rom other 
sources. ^ ' / 




.OVERVI€W,OF ACTIVITPrs AMD PRODUCTS 



-Although, there is some overlap, OED.works with, the pharmacy faculty at 

two levels. 'of activity , the project le^^ a^d the teaching. sup^rt service' 

level. A proj^t is a clearly defined activity' for .improving or developing 
• ' " • - ' » *' 

ah educational methid or product. Tlje project level involves analysis of- 

objectives, ^alterr\ate teaching strategies and typically incl'udes evaluation 

jjrocedures;' Examples of projecy Include: - the development of a* coordinated 

set oisslides and student bandputs as lecture support material for a course;, 

the development of objectives for an area of the. curriculum; or the'evaljjatiori ' 

of ah Instructional procedure* Projects sometirfies 'involve only a curriculum. * 

instructio-nal, or evaluation concern but more often involve all tfiree compo- 

nents. The service level consists of, providing materials and equipment' to 

meet faculty needs for modern instructfon. When Satisfying 'service requests » 

it is frequently possible. to suggest ways.of improving the quality of matertals, 

or the teaching method. Teaching support services are offered jjriuiarily by 

the instruction compooent, however,' support services.. are aUo^included. in ' 

curriculum development and. evaluation, Curriculum services Include ac^tivi ties', 

such as helping faculty assess commercial instructional materials~and media 

packages and 'collecting informs tion.on future trends for pharmacy education. 

InStractibnffl services include ^the Reduction of audio-visual materials,^ 

duplicating services and computer support. Evaluation Serv-ices ineTude 

activities such as scoring and analyzing examinations and providing other data 

analysis services, - . . / - . : ' • 
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Instructional Support Services 




, 'Instruction al support service was the firs-t component of OHD, to be- 
developed.' The majority of these services relates to 'improving instructional 
methods and a' wide variety of simple to' sophisticated services is- provided. " 
Most faculty membeVs use the support services occasionally; many use them 
extensively. A handbook has been prepared to explain' available resources 
and response tiXes for the various services. " , ' 

OED provides support services for faculty involved in projects, as well- 
as for general College use." Faculty and graduate students may use the facif 
lilies for 'their. own publications, professidrijil jneetings, and non-project 
materials, although.,instructjonal applications/receive highest pr|^rity. . 

' Tht provision of facul ty support services is the' objective of OED. • . 
Faculty members need to have the s^|Jevel-of support for teaching as is ^ 
needed for research: Th^ support service function brings faculty into clqse 
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contact with OEP personnel. A faculty meiiber may come in to have a few class 
handouts duplicated, and find that questi6ns may be asked about how the hand- 
out is used anil how it fits into the total course. Many larger change efforts 
have grown out of extended service fil^tctjons. * 

The Office of ' Education'a.1, Development offers the foHpwing instructional 
support services: _ . * ^ , , ' ^ 

Audio Tape {reel-to-reel and cas^Cfl*) \ . . 
Goimarcial ^Materials Selection \ - 

Computer ^ervide's {instructional 'dialogue and data processiJig) . 
Dry Mounting and Laminating^ - 
/ Graphics . 

[ . \i ^Ovferhead Transparencies - • ' * 

Duplication ^ . ^ • - 

Photognaphic -Services- ^ * - > .,^v% -.^^ „ ; 
Test Scoring and Analysis 

•V.ideo-Tape and Clpsed Circuit Televiston . ^ 

OED also sponsors tte foil owi 09 student support services: "^^^^^ 
' Recruitment ; • \ 

/ • Tutoring > • ^ . 

Study SkilJs Rel^erral ^ . ^"^ 

Orientation % ' , ' 

' * Personal and Financial Aids Counseling for Minority Students 

* =. * . • 
Audio'' Tape ' « - , " 

OED will theck out audio equipment* ;such as cassette players^, ree^--»to- 
ree?' tape recorders, ,and tapes to faculty and graduate students. Special 
arrangements can be made for the services of an operator, if necess'at^y. 

/' . ' - -55- ' ' ■ / • 



Arrangements ;can also be made, for OED staff to set-up »qijfpment in classrooms 
or. labs imhediately prior to instructional use. Audio tape can be used to: 



1. 



3. 



Record lectures or explanations for student review. Students can check 
out cassette tapes for use at home or in the library carrels. ' They can 
review lecture^not easily .understood, correct or complete their notes, 
or make up lectures they had missed, . 
Replace sbme lectures entirely . Audio tapes, plus related graphics, 
can often replace lectures Without a decrease in student learning. 
Supplement lecture material . Short Reviews of prerequisite materials. 



and challenging ideas for the advanced student, can be made available 
on an independent study baisis. r « ^ ^ 



4. 



Evaluate , and revise lectures . An audio tape can be made for the privat 
self-evaluation of an instructoris presentation;, ^ ' ' 

5.1* Record dempnsfeaatioas or instruetion . Tap& recordings of the I'nstruc- ^ 
tions for operation of a laborato^ instrument, for instance, can guide 
, a student through the correct operation the first time. Slides can be 
linked with the tape, if necessary. Students may repeat and practice 



-6. 
7. 



the procedure as often as they need without requiring instructor, time. 
Record guest lectures for student^ review* or .for use by future classes. 
Record lectures or conversations of persoris who cannot app^r before the 
class in person. Portable tape recorders make it easy to interview 
persons outside the College. Tha tapes (with related graphic materials) 
can be \Jtied by (ndiyidual students for independent study,' or by the • ^ - 

class as a group. , ' . 

4~ 



8. Present simulated prafessional situations "and problems 
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u Comnercial Material Selection ' ' . ■ • ■ • •• 

■ There are an Increasing number of confuercial.ly produced teaching , * 
materials which can t^'as^d in the pharmacy curriculum. Some are directly 
, applicable and well produced,' while other materials are, partly relevant or 
poorly prepared. Very few conmercial packages c^e with;^valuation instru- 
ments or data concerning their effectiveness. 

OED helps faculty gain access to commercial 'materials by: • ■^ * 
-1. ^. Acting as a clearing house .for potential coimercial materials 
2. Obtaining faculty and student data concerning the quality and utility 



of commeV'cial material obtained for preview ' • ■ 

3. Purchasing, revising (if necessary), preparing evaluation forms, and 



distributing these materials. 

OED colfects .information from a yariety of scM^ces, including faculty 
nscommendations, publishing .houses, film.l1brarfes,'^-journal5>'.etc, r an^ 
obtains preview copies of materials which have potential utility.. Materials 
■ ' .are previewed ^ faculty who are astced-. ■ . • ^ ' 

- Can. this be used as is? , ' . ~ 

- Can it be used with modification? • (If so, OED estim'ates th? 
Jf^"-)'/ addttiorial cost.) ' 

^ ^^iH should |he matefr4i a 1 be placed for maximum use?-. ' r 

- What, if any, evaluation needs to be developed. for this package? 

, Appropriate materials ^re then p.urchased, modified, if. necessary, used 
students, evaluated, and revised. ' \ ^ 



Computer Serviges ' . , 

'T^^^ i The College' has an in-house Hewlett Packard 2000F time share c-omputer 
^'^'"Sk^'-i}^^^' ■fhere_are 20 terminals located throughout the College, many of 
, V ' ;.-^wh1a#trer1f^ based on instruftional ntflds. A*.25-^lesson* 
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self-instructional program is availa&le for /acuity who want to learn ^ 
program in BASIC, the languaqe used by 'the,2000F. pointed materials describiog 
. addi-Wonal programs available on the ComputerLand sign-on procedures aV-e at 
"each terminal. Thirty-two users can be handled simultaneously. The capacity 
of the computer, is 23.5 million bytes of disc storage, T^ie computer is di^l 
purpose, serving the needs of instruction and research in a variety of ways.^ 

The computer is iised: ,^ , ,1 

'- for* computer-assisted instruction ^- . * 

- for computer-managed fnstt^ction ' ' * 

- to^anage data storage and retrieval ' * 
' - to' provide improved methods of analyzing data 

- to test students* mastery of information , ' 

- to provide drill and practice and simulation experiences for students * 
''' ' "^=to develop evaluation instrumerfts ' ' . ■ • " 



dry Mounting and Laminating 

Using the dry mount press, OED can mount flat pictures and specimens. on^ 
posterboard, and can laminate pictyr^s, charts, tables, drawinjs, specimens, 
"and other flat material with a clear pl^tic film., 

Graphics: / , . ♦ ■ -= 

OEDiJrovidBS Ufteritf^, technical drawings, -drawings of chemical struc- 
tiires and free-hand drawings that cah.be used for lecture support, classroQin 
projection, tests and laboratory nanuals, and for video- tape'and^pther. media. 
Graphic materials can be used to: . * ^ 

simplify a compjlex process into a'series of steps that are clearly 
expressed ' . ' • 

/■ - illustrate or represent an idea' visuall y 
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- describe an object or piece of equipment s Often -a HjiF drawing of 

^ - , . ' * > 

a complex instrument is easier to interpret than a photograph, 

•* ' , , ^- ^ -I 

^ simplify data. Often experimental data can be better understood by 
^ ah audience when it is put into the forpi of a simple ^chart^ a graph, 

- or a histogram, rather than a tablet of experimental values, 

- rearrange the parts of an existing visuaU Graphic techniques can be 
. used to emphasize one portion of the visual% and to organize a 

sequence of ide^as. - ;*f 

- design visual materials which can most effectively communicate an idea. 

- prepare visual materials for slides .' Lettering and\drawing techniques 
can be used for more effective lecture slides* j 

- represent a theoretical .concept . Chemical struct^^s are one example . 
of a visual, graphic representation which makes it easier to understand 
the concepts of processes involved. ' ♦ « . 

Ove'rhead Transparencies ' ^ . 

With V-thermo fax copier, OED can make transparencies in seconds from an 
.opginal copy done in India ink or pencil* Through a photographic process, 
Kodalith 8x10 transparencies- can also be produced. 

, Overhead transparencies^can be used to: ^ 
<r - provide simple graphic illustrations for lectures /. Chemical structures 
charts, diagrams, tables and key words may all be put on overhead 
' transparencies. ' ^ ' _ ' » . . ^ 

- aid student note-taking . Students can copy th^ material on the tran,s- 
parency into their notes. Another alternative, however, would be to 
provide the students with copies of the material in a handout, freeing 
them to listen 'to the explanation, rather than concentrate on taking 

^ notes. - • . ' 



A 



\ 



- progressively disclose, steps in a process > points in a concept s or 

events In a sequence o A card or 'paper sliding down a prepared trans- 

parency reveals.. the points you are discussing tn the proper qr^er. 

Students .must then concentrate on the point at hand rather than try 

ta copy all the steps before you have finished with the first part of 

your discussion. ' 

\ 

- fin in a table, charts structure, form> or diagram in cla$s > The 
blank table or chart can-be prepared ahead of time* The instructor 
can then fill in the informatifen with grease pencil or water-soluble 
.felt tip pen, and wipe it off to revise the same blank form many times. 

^- face the class and write comfortably on the stage of the overhead 
projector . Rolls of acetate, which fit^on the. fxrojector, provide a 
continuous supply of clean writing surface.. Material already written 
may be rolled back for review/ All teaching stations are equ-ipped 
' with overhead , projectors. * * 

Offset Press - 

. OED'has equipment for printing, collating, and punching paper. The . 
offset press is used to make copies of original typed materials, reprints,, 
experimental laboratory manuals, lecture notes, and special izerf charts and 
tables, when more than45 copies' are required* . ^ 

^ Photographic Services - ^ ' * ^ . 

«OED has. three 35mm cameras, a 4x5 cpiera, and an Smm^notion picture 

camera.. This equipment can b| used to produce: ' ^ 

« 

- 2x2 high contrast (whi^e letters on black background) slides ^ 

- 2x2 color slides . . • . 
^ photographic prints for putlic relations 



\ / - black and white prints for inclusion in laboratory manuals, and 8mm 
magnetic isound films. \ . ^ , . * ^ 
^ Slides can be an effective iristructional aid. Except where color slides 
are needed to show a real object, OED uses high con-tra'st black and white 
slides. .UsiJilly these are prepared from a chaft, key words, or other *infor- 
matton with black, lines on white paper. This is photographed with l:^h con-' 
tras.tfilm so that the projected image'is reversed --^^nght lines or letters 
on a black background. One major advantage of higjff contrast slides is 'that 
room lights can be left on while sho^/ing these slides. This aids in note- 
taking, and facilitates disqussion. Slides can also be used effectively to 
pace instruction by building concepts through , a series of slides rather than 
having the entire concept on one slide. This is similar to writing the 
material on the chalkboard, .which tends \o pace the lecture, and direct? the 
students' attention to specific points being discussed. OED provides slide\^ 
trays so these may be permanently kept in sequence. When a presentation or 
demonstration with slides must be made several times, i.e., a lab demonstra- 

; . , . : * ^ . j 

tion or gnoup lecture, t^e narration can be recorded, and an automatic syr\- 
chronization py]se added to advance the slides. OED provides help in develop- 
ing, si ide/tape pac/ages, main'taining and^revising them periodically, based 
on evaluative feedback. \ 

Eight millimeter film is more limited in its uses; *8mm film in color 
i$ appropriate where the content involves both motion and color. Due to the 
small frame size, th,e q&ali ty and resolu/tion of 8mm film is 16^ than that 
of 16im film or 35mm slides, when projected in large lecture rooms. Therefore, 
Smnis more suitable for small conference rooms* If high quality visuals are 
required, 16mni film or 35mm slides are recommended. * * > , 



All pharmacy classrooms are equipped for 16mm and 35mm projectors, and 
have corrtrolled lighb'nq. OED will check out si itle projectors,, filmstrip pro- 
jectors, sound synchronizers, and 8mm and ^Bm film projectors. 



Test Scoring Analysis 




ED has two 3M Datronics test scoring machines. One is u^sed indepen- 
dently ^ a 'Vover" 1n the. classrooms, and the. other is interfaced with the 
'2000F computer for data analysis. The test scoring machine will grade objec- 
tive examinations of 'up to 80 items, indicating thp number correct, and edge 
marking. >incorrect responses. , • * ' \ ^ 

The "rover" test^scoring machine can be checked out of OED, and used in 
any Pharmacy Building classroom, lab or office- It is on a wheeled cart for ' 
easy mobility throughout the t^ilding. , " 

Complete or partial statistical analysis of test results is available 
through the test scorer/ computer system^ A package of statistical routines, 
called Modularized Statistical Evaluation Package (MSEP), has been developed 
to analyze test data. Refer to the evaluation section for an in-depth dis-.;' 
cussion of J^SEP. -^ht^ 

Consultation with faculty on test scoring and interpretation of item ^ 
analysis will be provided by OED upon request. 

Video Tape and Closed Circuit Television , ^ . 

— ^ T . ' ^ ' ^ ^ - - ' ^ ' 

f OED has three black*and v^hite television, cameras, two video tape fecor- 
ders,.one video tape playback unit, and fifteen monitors. Each pharmacy 
classroom is equipped with television monitors.- OED videotapes, lectures, 
demoffet rat ions, and guest Venturers for later playback and review. JV cameras 

can be u^ed for ipiage magnification of lab demonstrations and procedures. 

♦ * f 

.Video, tapes of. specif i»c content presentations are of tetn niade as an ilfitial 

' ^ f» , , * 



step in project development. Monitors and playback units can be checked out 
for classroom use, or by individual^; " . 

. .Video tape. can be used to: " ■ 
T present de monstrations, legfcures, simulations, and explain experi- * 
mental procedures to students . A tape can be replayed to each of " 
'many small .'groups , freeing the instructor from the task of repeating 
the same lecture many times', and avoiding accidental omission, of 
content. " < 

■t 

K - . " 

- allow students to ffiake up lectures and demonstrations they had missed , 
or review t hose they did not ujiderstaTid . ' Tap el can be made available 
to students through the library* . , - . ^ 

- evaluate and revise. lectures . Video tapes, can be made for the 
private self-evaluatian of an instructor's presentation. • 

- aid OED in pro.iect development . The instructor only, spends an hour 
or so making the video tape, and another "hour checking the script to 

^ produce a well -developed si ide/taae. presentation. 

- - - ■ . 4--*-- ■ . --f - - - - - 

- compress time ,, A long experiment (c^n be compressed into a class 
period, and still present the essential information to student?. 

- show processes Or devices that are too small or too difficult to see 
as a group. Video cameras can be attached to a microscope to show an 
entire class the details of a slide. Cameras can be mounted above . 
demonstration* tables to allow each student- a close-up vl^ew. 

- record the presentation of quest lecturers , so that futufe classes may 
. , see their presentation. , ' . r^^f^^ ^ 

. - record the future lectures of an instructor who' must be out of town, 
or absent. • . * • • 



Educational Development Projects . , • • 

'"^r An OED*prooect has a cJearVy defined beginfiing and end, ,underqoes a series 

of developmental steps lewad usua^y^resul ts in a tested unit(s) or 43iodu3e(s>.of 

/ • , . ' * ' • ' 

instruction. A project includes mdrfe than sirtiply developing a series of slides 

^ ' ^ _ * * ... 

or t^ansp^rencies, although a project may often incorporate media as a presen- 
"tation device, tlost^projeets hav^e primarfly fofused on the development of in-* 
'structionarmetbods. Curriculum interfiling ^d evaluatiotn are usually critical 

steps in the development of instructionaT mpthods< • - * ^ . / * 

f The. process #or develop^ing projects has evolved into e>§^^stages: ^ idea, 

rqugh draft, final draft, productioit,^ testinq,, revision, evaT5^on,/and re- ^ 

Jdea? for projects come from several sources. Ideas are often initiated 
I* bV '.facrlfty members. Most grow out of a teaching .problem, and. several of the . 



'are the result of service activities. Ideas for^^ordjects may be 



^g.enerated inl^mally by the OED staff .in conferences with faculty memjjers or 

■ . . ' J . ■ 
•at facuUy and committee neetin'^. Occasionally one faculty member will sugaest 

' ■ • ■ ' ' • ~. 

that another faculty member needs help, especially in team teaching situations. , , 

- Ideas are nurtured through discussion and observation^of current practices. *^ ' 

■At the next stage, rough draft , a video tape, if appropriate, of current 

teaching techriiques (su^h as a laboratory demonstration) is macle.. In other 

cases existing materials that l:he faculty can pull to?iether, such as text 

' ' ' - \ I 

material's^eprints, roligh lecture notes, and e^jiami nations are reviewed. On ^ 

occasion student notebooks are also reviewed at this stage 'to se^e how we]l 

students are understanding the professor's intent* and are transcribing information 

•accurately. This technique is often quite revealing. .After reviewing current - 

• instru^ipnal materiafs .and ^practices, the prbbler^to be addres.S|||^s conrep- 

tualized. The.oBjectives for the project. are discussed and ^ rbuqh ^rafT f or . 



V 



' imii'lementing these objectives is devfiipped.^ . ' < ' ' . 'tK : -^- 

At -the, third stage^ final draft! a^:ian.of action is determined. Printgd ' 
■ ' , " ' ' ', ' ' . * • , ' • 

njaterialB are produced and if media are to be used, scripts for'sTide/tape ^ ' . , 

[ presentations, .audio tapesf video tapes, etc. are written, ff necessary ,.;eom-_^.-- 

'pufer support capabilities are designed. Siftce'OEO would rather bgy and modify 
.■.existing materials, a search for commercially-available instructiwlal packjjes ■ - ; 

is made at this point. The fourth- stage' is production. Media are designed and- 
" , cleve^o.p.ed and artwork,, reproducti^,' and packaging for, printed materials are 
" ; accomplished. Computer, programs m&y be wrTtten* at this stage. ^ ■ 

' . . , The fifth stage- i^ developmental testing . The product or method 1s tried ^ * 

out on a selected- 'group from the target population. Evaluation procedures 
'■■ afe.designed.to^c(illect.infomation.for improv^eiit. Students are sometimes hired 

. for developmefital testing since a great deal of feedback is required for revision. 
■ . ThJ s^th'stage is revision .' Based on the fe.edbacV^ received from develop- 
. ■ mental .testlng^thfe- P^'Qd"^ ^ ^ or i i iel l iud ib t'e^seaT^Swui f ic.W JtilaUcJ ; — 
' infomation is, used for product revision wl^ af this point is 'sometimes ex- 

tensive, , . * - . / . ' ^ ,^ 

^The seventh stage is evaluation. At this staqe, the product or method is 
■ u.sed by-an entire class or the .target group for, which it was Resigned, Evalua- 
" tivevinformati6n on the quality and impact instruction is coll^ed. Dafa 
■ • on stident evaluation of teaching,- student performance,*. and acliievement 6f ' 
objectives is collected^along with specif.ic cpmmentsjor further improving- the 
orc&ict. The e-ighth stage is recycle . the^J^roduct or method is a^ain revised ./ 
for the next group of participants based on the evaluation data. The ,last two . 
stages are usually repealed each -time-the Qlass is taught for several years. , ; 
' ' As can.be seen from the description .of stages, use of any.model in practice 
- is not-a >rh6ar^ process but rather an iterative process.'. Stages^are repeated . 
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and jfierged into other stages as. required.. Not all steps are .used for every 
project*... The tendency to provi^ie evaluation is increas-ing as more systematic, 
useful and simple evaluation procedures are devel.ope?! by OEE^s evialuation 
component. ' ' • . * . ^ 

About forty prpjects have been conpleted since OED began. Projects 
range* considerably, in tyoel scope, and deyelooment time. The orojects completed 

to date can be classified, somewhat arbitrarily, by the purposes addresVed and 

*- » ' 

media used. A project ca"n be accomplished for 1)* supporting 'an existing 
"course, ^) developing an entire course or 3) supporting tm- aspect of the 
Pharmacy curriculuin. The media used in projects can be, 1) audio-visual 
materials, 2) printed materials, 3) the computer or ^onie cfoTnbi nation af these 
tnree media. . ^ • , - ^ ' 



9 , 



Course Support Projects 



_ One purpose of edjicdtional developnent fs to improve a part of .an existing 
course. Projects for this purpose are referred to as course support, since;? ^ 
the existing course is not drastically changed but rather modified through new ^ 
instructional methods, 'b'etter Instructional materials, or improved ^examinations. 
Some projects -emphasize Improved us^of audio and visual materials in courses 
such'as, slides, fi^ms, audio taoes," transparencies, and video tapes',. A 
second group of projects emphasizes the improved use of printed materials in > . 
courses such^as, lepture Support materials, student study guides, and improved 



tests. Many projects use both visual media and printed. materials* A third 
group of •projects emphasises the use of the computer in courses through previfev/ 
exanis, simulation of professional practice experiences and statistical packages 

for analyzing^ laboratoryj data. A total of 'twenty-one projects can be classified 

^ \. , i . 9. . ^ 



as a)urse support. 



Course Development Projects 

, A second purpose of ^educational development is to improve.or develop an 

entire course. These projects are referred to as course ilevelopment projects, . 

' ' T ' ' ' ' ■ - ■ ' 

since content and the methodology jcan be substantiapy changed* Fewer projects ' 

fall into this category but the amount of time and resources spent on each 

project is greater. TJje impact of the project on the. quality and efficiency of. 

instruction is measurable. Considerable time also goes into refining course * 

. development pr.ojects once they are in operation. One ,course.de\(eTopment'Rr:6ject\ 

in Jatural Products Chemistry utilizes both medjated and printed materials to^ 

enhance 'l^tu res, upgrade course readings', and intreduce new instructional 

methods. Another *-project which Bnphasizes,use of printed materials is m * ' 

curriculum development project whrt^h usecl PERT chartinq to determine optimal , . 




management strategies. • ' ' 

By far the most innovative and.ti|Tie .consuming coyrSe development projects^ . 
are those v/hich' utilize the compute^ « well as printed materials. Two projects 
fall' into.tMs category. One prdsect developed computerized problen solving 
and test exercises Tor the Pharfnacy Calculations course. This is supported 
by inodularlzed printed materials and a weekly reviev^ session- Another projett^ 
/^adapted' commercial :nateriaTs for use with cQmputer-^nag^d instruction fn * 
Introduction to Disease* lhi% course is modularized jnto 14 self-instructional 
units. The computet^ assigns 1 ^of 3 alternate post-te^s for each of the 14 . 



units to each. student. Jne computer keeps track gf all s tud en ts** scores, and 
uses" their best score for eath module for assignino final c^rades. A total. of 
six project? can be classified as course develapnient. 

^ ' frogratrSu p por t P r oje cts- — * . ^ , . • 

' A third purpose of educational development is tj' improve, the clin^e for 
learning in tne college' environment. This.^'ncludes inproving the use. of the 
library and other college services, developing objectives or anaiyzinq curriculum 
for a. program area, assisting in public relations fon the college, developing 
materials that are useful for multiple, coarses, developing data- analysis, 
programs , *apd daveloping information, storage and retrieval systems. A total 
of ten projects tan be classified as Wogram support. ' . . 

Outstanding Projects \ - . . « ! - 

^ Some outstanding projects which have been highly acclaimed or widely used 
include tne Pharmacy Calculations Course*, the tlodulari.zed Statistical Evaluation 
Package, the Poison^js Plants slide/Tape, 'and the supplementary materials 
developed for the Natural Products Chemistry Course. ' . 

The Pharmacy Calculations Course solved an ins.tructional problem. Materials 



that were only mininiaTly retained by students were changed into relevant^ 

efficient, self-instructional materials with computer support, , 

The Modularized statistical Evaluation, Package has been successful, hoth 

. inside and outside the ^College. The development of 4;his computer,. program , ' 

Responded to a need for immediate item scoring and analysis of examinations, ' 

This compufer program uses a , test scoring machine as an input deyice to trans- 

fer test data, directly to the computer fgr analysis.. This^ saves time, and 

^ reduces errors from' the traditional method of transferring data to key punch 

cards • This innovative. use of a test scoring machine has become. a magor 

selling point for the vendor of thfe equipment. 

The. Poisonous Plants Slide/Tape shows comjnon poisonous plants at varipus*^ 

. - - \ ^ ' ' . * 

stages of growth. The slide/tape is frequently used outside the College* of 

Pharmacy by alumni, youth groups, church groups, garden clubs, and other . , 

community organizations. " ^ * > . % 



' The Natural Products Chemistry Course involves many chemical strucijufes 
which the students^ are required to learn. Traditionally, the^e structures 

^ had been presented with the aid of the chalkboard. Upon examination of |tu- 

\ * ' ' 

"dent notebooks, it was obvious that a more expedient method of presenting 

v» ^ 

' ' * - ' 'I . ^ 

this complex notation was needed. To fJrov.ide students with more acfcurat^? 

- lecture notes, and to give students more class time to attend lectures,^ a 

comprehensive and well-designed set of handouts was developed. These are dis^ 

tributed jfo students in -baoklet fqnn,* Space for taking additional notes^ during 

lectures is provided, sq that students can keep all their materials together. 

Slides hav6 been developed to aid in the prefentatioa of the materia].'- This 

technique has been very well received by the students* .. Two other' insltruc tors 

' ' ' , y 

are currently preparing this' type of lecture support' materials*, for their 



courses. 
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^ ' OED has had a high success rate with projects. Many more ideas for . 
projects are discussed than are actually implemented* Those projects thSt 
have passed the idea stage have been rated as useful by both the instructors 
and students* \ * ^ ;^ ^ 



Problems in Proj ect Development * • . 

— ~~ ' ■ - _/ ■ 

One primary problen exists, in project development. -Many projects are' 
faculty dependent, and cannot be, used successfully by other faculty members, 
or in other colleges of pharmacy In their current form. Most instructional 
development projects are supplemental to a course. They rely on the faculty 
member to provide additional material. 

This is a difficult problem to solve, since^ in ojpder tit>e maximally 
u'seful to a faculty member, projects must be based on a particular instruc- 
to^'s - needs and torching style. — Instifttctors i n h i g ne r ed u cat i o n^-atre Mg^rTy 



individualized in their teaching style and choi/:e of content. Sharing of 
.^packaged instructional materials at this level, unless done with close com-. . 
fiuihications during ^development, is usually a problem. *One approach to solving 
the problem which OED emphasizes, is to develop modules of , instruction at 
several levejs of depths Then individual instructors at other institutions 
can use those modules which are impoi^tant to theit: rteeds and goals. 

OED has emphasized this approach in the refinement of two courses. 
Pharmacy Calcglati(«s,^^^4 IntrqdUcfibn to Disease. These courses, although 
•modularized, still have limited transportability^ due to their Jiardware 
requirements. Both are developed for use on the Hewlett-Packard Computer . 
system, and would have to be modified for use on 'other systems. A more 
desirable and less costly approach to, solving this problem is^ to develop 
instructional fliaterials jointly with other pharmacy colleges.. Several faculty 

' ' ''. 
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merabers in the same, cpr^tent areas^across institutions would make input con- 
ceV-ning content and instructional strategies* The institutions would share 
production and development costs. . * - 

Anpther prpblenf^xperienced in project development is the short-term 
use of student-initiated projects - Although' several group& of students have 
put tremendous energy into developing projects, such 'as the Drug Abuse Film- 
and Hospital Pharmacy 'Course, th^se projects are seldom carried on after the 
responsible group, of students leaves, - ' ' • , 

Another problem in project development is keeping projects going, once 
initiated. There is always the tendency for <ievelopment efforts to lag as 
other responsibi*! jties and activities crowd the faculty.manber's schedule. 
It is important for projects to move along .quickly enough to maintain the 
faculty member's interest. One technique used to maintain a high level of 



— HrterysL ib Lu iidve faculty present, tneir proi^^, briefly "in faculty meetings 

. ' ' ' - '^^-^^^ - 

OED puts a premium on individual facu.lty m'i'ffibers'' expressed needs and 

interests when designing, instructional prbjects. There, is constant* consul ta- , 

tion between OED and the faculty meijj'^eTXjring development to .insure that the 

product satisfies the needs of the professor and the ^ct)ntent. This greatly 

increases the use. and endurance oi instructional changes, but it limits' the 

total ifngact of OED ort instruction, since thes^ activities have primarily been 

implemWed ash series of^small projects* OED" lias consciously^ worked oa 

smaller projects rather than large systemic -changes in pharmacy edupation* 

This means essentially that/more changes occur in teaching method thai), content* 

This means that changes .terid to have a lesser impact on pharmacy education 

nationally, but tend to be more accepted and enduring andrless demanding of 

time, money, and typically produce observable results. Thi5 seems;* ta be an 

appropriate choice for the College of Pharmacy at The Ohio State University, 



m- 



because the corttent and interrelationships of courses is already, highly • 
sophisticated. Future directions for OED, however^ indicate that more 
emphasis will be placed on broader based changes in pharmacy education at 
The Ohio* state University. . — 
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• . " Problems in the Support Services Area ^ " 

OED was reviewed by an external evaluation, team wha observed the operation 
and interviewed faculty for .two days in 1974. The evaluators felt although 
OED was satisfying mapy needs in, the College, they were over-emphasizing the 

. service function and may be "sub-optimizing". The emphasis. on service may ^ 

* * • «. 

be counter-productive to overall development activities, if the otijer elements 
of educational chaiige are under-emphasized. A reference was! made to a faculty 
member who developed a lar^e number of sTides for: use in instruction, without 
, improving other areas, of tba-course. The development, aUhough meeting support 
service goals, did little toward improving the total course. OED is aware pf 
the problems inherent in over-emphasizing one aspect of educatipn development. 

i ' ' ' ' i 

The OED model, stated goals, and priorities reflect their concern with 
promoting a balanced approach to improving instruction. Yet, there is still 
a tendency toward pver-use of the service Knction by the faculty. OED 
.continues to work with faculty to develop projects in the areas of curriculum 
evaluation .and instructional me,thods|%^^^^ ^ \ - ' - 

A problem in support services is the job back-logs that , sometimes occur 
from OED's open door policy. Since supplies and equipment of OED are used by 
the faculty for their own publications, by graduate students for their research 
presentations, and as a Service unit foV the College, as well a$ for OED 
projects, the, system sometimes becomes over-loaded. OED's open-door policy, 
hbweyer, aljtws individuals to help themselves, as .well as providing Very ipe 
to the total faculty on a relatively short turn-around basis. ' - ' 



Since many of the OED sup^prt services .depend on equipment, ecfujpment 



must be kept Id good condition, ^quiprrfent malfunctiojis and preventative 
maintenance are addressed continually. * . ' 



OED has considerable expensiye equipment, so attention mus.t alst be 
given to maintaining security. .OED has had very few-i)roWjems with nissing. 
equipment, but since the phaiinacy building is used by several hundred non- 
pharmacy college piersons'each day, and equipment is us^<H^roughout "the 
building, extra care must be taken. , . , . ^ } \ 

Summary -of Support Services 

OED provides- support services in many areas. Including, audio services, 
coinmercT>t\l materials selection, computer serviced, dry mounting and laminatinq 
overhead t»W^rencies, duplication, ohotoqraphic" services, test scoring 
and analysis^ and Video tape and closed circuit television. In addition^ ^ 
recruitment, tutoring, study skill?, orientation and personal counseling are • 
provided for students. ' . ■ 

' It is important to note that the critical part of 'the support servtce 'is 
not the hardi'iare but rather the quiet, constant consulting by the educational 
development faculty that resuU in the acceptance of the media, the prepara- 
tion of improved teaching materials, and the adoption, o-f teaching strategies 

• * ♦ ■ ■ ■ . 

■that help the student learn more effectively. For. this to occur, a high 

quality service must be maintained to keep equipment functioning and produce 

educational materials with short tufn-arpund times. 

Sunpary of OED Projects " ■ . ■ ■ 

OED provides both. support. seryices "and project development in curriculum, 
evaluation, and instructional methods. The'typical project is initiated, by 
a facDlty member to develop px'inte^,. mediated, or computerized support 
merterials for his course, and requires about 6-10 months to complete. Some 
of the beneficial and t.ime-consuming projects have invoTv^d the development, 
of "entire courses. Development of projects .usually requires eight stages, 



progressing from an' initial idea ^ a final revision,. ' j 

Although highly successful, on Hbme ground, th? methods and products 
developed with faculty members a r? not easily used by 'other, professors or uni- 
versities. ■ This makes the cost of development fairly hiah. If instructiona] 
materials are ntodulari2e(jl or jointly developed by several universities, their 
scope of use increases.- OED' projects, are faculty-oriented. When a faculty ' • 
member leaves, the project often goes wiith.him. ' This has proved especially * 
true with student-developed projects. OED has consciously chosen to emohasi-ze 
"how to teach" rather than "what to teach", since the latter is viewed as the . 
doTiain of -the teach ing«f acuity. 
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S^fctHsfent SuDDo'rt Sen/ices 



' Improving support for teaching is necessary but not sufficient. OEO . 
felt that it was also necessarv" to hrovide sunport for studtnts. Student 
suopnrt services include recruitnent/tutorina, study skills referral, orien- 
tation, and personal counsel ina. 

' Recrui tment ' . ' • ' ■ 

i In .1970, the Collene of Pharmacv at The Ohio" State University -/as in a 
J&sition siniilar'to man/ other colleoes; in that potential enrollment caoacit' 
■ was not being met. Subser^uently, a full-time recruiter .-as hired to develnr 
and ooerate a system of recruitnent to recruit i^ora an^ f^^tter students fron 
the State of Ohfo. *This system included the develop^^nt of materials such as ' ' 
brochures, ^slide/tapes, posters, tarneted mailina lists anc new persund T 
contacts, nlus alSled nre-oaid oost card evaluation system to see wbich^ 
' s-trate^y obtained the aost requests for application materials. ; By 1972, - 
. entering students exceeded capacity. In addition,' a Speci'al Pro.iect Grant 
was awarded in 1972 to enhaif^e minority recruitment efforts. Currently, the. • 
colleqehas two three-auarter^time and one half time personnel for recruitment 
• activity. This*"staff also coor^tes and provides support services to retain ^. 
students after enrolling,. sucl(as^ tutoring, study- skills, and personal coun.el#1.. 

T utoring ■ ' ; ^ 

Tutorinri services are- provide for^udents so. that thev can receive 
- help .in specific couFses- ^\^M^v^x^tM6^s^X. , esoeciallv,. is aot to.V.. 
ca^t in the vicious cycie ofSe(rrmyist enouqh to na f rom^ne ct.. to' 
•. another. It has been demonstrated, oarticularl. with, the tradifinnal nidt^m/ 
■final ^exam schedule, that students en surviv^.in school while stav^n. ''annr^nt 
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about some of the basic concepts in science. In addition, tliere are times. / 
when both the average and above average s/tudent could benefit, if a knowledgeaBle 



person were available to answer questiq^s*"and prolndfe direction^ 

The^jectlve of the tutoring program was' to develop a systen v/hereby a 
student wanting academic assistance could makg contact wjth an appropriate » 
tutor, without embarrassment; and at Tittle or no costr . ' . * ' 

. Tutors are obtained primarily by recommendation of faculty to work in a , 
particular course. Both undergraduates and graduate students gre employed 
at the prevailing tutoring" wage which is currently $5,00 per hour. Thfe* ' 
College pays 80% of the tutorino expenditQre and pays all €xpen^p of studentsj 
who cannot affor^ to pay. During Autumn, Winter, and Sprin^g^^arters of 
1974-75 approximately 1200 hours of student- tutSr conta^^t^/ere provided* 
Se r vices We re-prtmded by 78 tutorj&yto 148 students during .this time period. 
Certain key courses were covered with smalT group tutoring where, tutors were 
limited and the demand high. Most tutoring occurs in chemistry and oharmacy 
courses which emphasize chemistry. Tutoring is als^ provided for math, ohysics, 
anatomy and physiology. . - , 

Evaluation of this service indicates high acceptance by students and 
faculty. Training of tutors is important fo-r the student to receive maximum 
.benefit. Currently, alternatives to the labor intensijpf^ tutorial process are 
being explored in order fo redo^T^costs of the progrelm. ^ 

s:ttidy Skills . • ' 



A fullrtime graduate ^si^s^nt from ^ psychology department provided ^ 
^roup study skills coupsening for students in 1971-72., A study skills course 
v/as also provided in Autumn of 1974^. Currently students are directed to * 
enroll in a university class designed to teach improved j^udy skills which is 
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offered for elective credit. •This fcourse deals with readinq speed and comore- 

■■ • . - •.•'>^ ' • ♦ •>- ^ ■ 

bensi on, techniques to help the student oraanile his time more'efficientiy, 

s • • • ■ ■ . ' . ' . * 
and traininq the studerit/in bow to take tests such as, essay and multiple choice. 

' ' A-diagngstic chemistry test is used to identify students' weak area^ in' 
chemistVy., .Remedial lessons "in inorganic chemistry are available- on the ' • . 
College computer. Remedial lessons in organic chemistry are available otf the . 
Uni'vers'ity's Compu-ter A'ssist&d Instruction system. ' , 

■A battery, of ^achievement tests measuring readinq, math, and probXem^solvim 

^skills a^^ they relate to Pharmacy is administered to entering students.. The 
testing, program is* currently.'feinq validated. ; Ev,entually results from thes£ 
tests will be used to channel students with weak areas\to reraedi at materials 
and progr^ims.^ -"\ . . " • 

Summer Science-Training Program . . , ■. . 

V • The^$tudent services., area, hos-ts a Summei^ Science Tinning Pi^oaram io^ High- 
caliber -high 'school, situdents, About 24'.'hin1i school jimiors- usually particin^i.te 
in^his ori/nl^on to pharmacy through'' involyem'ent in' courses, laboratories, 
fieid trios and discussions for one v/eek." • - • ': 

pprsonaV and Financi al Aids Counseling- Tor Minority Students ^ 

: — : i ] ' ' ■ . "• 

Personaljpunseling' for- minority, students is, p.fovi'^^ In 1974-75 theri?^ 

v/ere TT minority stiidents and. thece vjillobe 19 minority studentV +^ 1975-76. 
*-•■■'■ ' ^ , • ■ • . J ' *■ ^ '. . , . , ■ 

In 1974 3 speci^tl peer-counseling oroqi^ .for minority stuaents, m wln'ci^ 
students -wer^^^d^ SS.BO p§r hour, ^/as orOvided. Financfal^Td information 
about available. scholarships and fellowships is also proyideart-"ft T . 



. OVERV,IEW OF'THE RR0gE5S OF- • . • ' . ' > * 

" . . ' ' ■ -f - 

'. ." EDUGATIO^^AL DEVEbQ^EMT • , ■ 

■-y " , r ' ' ' . • ' . ■ 

OED Has beeh successful .in bellying to -bring' about changes irj the instructional 
/ ; * * ' ' ' ^ . ^ " - • ^ * . * ' 

techniques used by many of the .Pharmacy Fac^jjtj^. This section of the report 

• * ' " * ' * ' ' ' • ' ' * \' • ' • ' 

discusse?: * - - » . - • ^ 

A. . OED^s^Ch&nge Process. The philosophy and tischniques used by OED to ^ • 

\ ^ help faculty mollify their teatfiing stales aod try new instrtictjpnal 

methods are 'discuss^. Qarefully planned .approaches are used by OED 

.to facilitate educational change. - % : , 

* B. . Outcomes of Educational Development . OK) ha^ attempted ^ to acWeve 

predictable outcomes that have impact .on both the teaching and the 

learning process, The outcomes of OEO's efforts to improve.the. e^iica- ... 



1^ tional climate .affect both" instructors an^ students. " ; "'V 

C. Faculty Evaluation >of OEDl Nine faculty membeTs, appfroximately 25% • . 
* of the faculty^ were interviewed in order to ^determine the facuKy''s 

response'^to ,•810; Results from the interview provide infarmati6n,^ • * 
concerning faculty use of O^D, perceived effectiveness , success in 

meeting objectives, and hecormiendations for beginning similar efforts., in , " 

^ ^ * ■ » " 

colleges of Pharmacy. * ^ 

D. Future Trends for -OED . Based on its five^yeatrs of experience, changes/l 
fundTng, re-organiz^ion, and (evaluation results, OED foresees 'various 

^. % _ iinnediate* and^long ran ^ Jr ^ds for itsvfuture; , , * 




• \ 



•The jEff change strafeq, Jev^^/es arotinif a coVVafe'^rativG chanoe npdel." 
CollaUdratibn is. r^J\4,U'i bnni- 'fKH'^ mtoracDo" 'ifi *-?cuUv r.nd the .\ 
-interaction apo.na the three rsFr^ co'ronent^ .. • ^ ^ ' n < 

1 collaborative .1>it->ra'-tion MftSr faculty "-ffe'^r'^ e-.sehtially r-.eitns -t^iat 
''Sfi^^d a fac'uHv' '''er>.e-r ".'ork tnnet^e^ to define an^existii^n orf)b1eni,-ij"|J'> ' 



identified by the faculty renher. The ornbl.er- i' --ede^ine'd, unt' 1 hrth 
iiKjiv.iiuajj have a dear uvJerUaasSPTg o^' the di-^^n^ions pt the prnM«-..' • - 



■ ■ ■. ■ • 
"^rAu^h <ti5cij:,^,ion the ;-'=ct;i"-, -m-; be redefirie^ as •'stafJ-w.ts a-s tAk>ro -lide- 

iuatA ^lecture notes' . V"ce a 'roller is clcarlV defined, deve'lcnr^pnt . 

"XoT^rt^ 'e''^,^ntiall'-'"Be'tr,F- f-^ ^TcuTf v--^':*-eTfr -'^'^-^-so«-H*^ i'<^,m^yr^ \^ - -r -" . 



A-,,' r 1 ;ibora tian. ^^^'^art'- t - 

' t-tr^ '.can iji^oTve or^e anoW^ :-ru.jn orcject-.^Mott .projects' involve :^ri t>^-^ 
^o^sorV^ ^vt>^nt, - Tne per onal i tvr ^^^f t>i^^ Orn comp^onent- l^^^^^vs ^re 

^ of^tom^^tir, .creative, div^^^n^nt tt^-^rio^^ ^ ^ • 



1 ^ 



nV, */^;o j^r-^- ' f reives -^.n -h'^^t r^n/tnfcp 



4-.- 



afy;'',kHli to develop sound . ro'pc: - ^ • ^ •' ; . 
■ 'v'EO's ch^nie [rncp—, aUs e^ ''-^ 
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stages identified by Havelpck*^s:- awafeness,^ interest, trial , evaluati 
and adoption. The derivation of these stages is based on a review of^^the 
^change process in agriculture, education,* and other field's. Research has* 
indicated that an in^lividual needs to progress through each of .these ^tages 
.in sequence, in order to significantly change behavior.: ; . 

• OEl)^ encourages faculty to.^vii tigte projects and use QED services by 
buil(^>ng faculty awareness of .instructional! options and' the'roTe of OED. 
Facultj/" awareness is accomplished in a varf^ty of ways :^ 

l.^ An orientation to OED services* and functl^r^ is Arranged 'for new 
\ faculty. - / ' * • * 



2^ * A bi-monthly one-pa^e newsTetter, I'Emphasis on Teaching", >s dis-" 
tribjj^ed which .summa'rizes;%he salient features of a new' teaching 
technology (e.grindi.viduaiizing insfrOction, .team,^ teaching/ TeaVning, ^ ^ 

. - modules, etc.).or provides some helpful .teaching hi^ts. Dr. Krautheim - 

describes the newsletter as '"something a 6usy faculty member can* • 

. . scan between'the mailbox aqd the trash can." A recfeht ev^^^ation of' 

*.- ... . . ■ ;:• . I ' 

. .'the 'newsletter indicates .^t most of the*facuUy <*ead the nev^sletter 

- ' and feel that it has been useful in building their awareneS^s of , 

' ' educa^onal options for their coursed. ^ , ^ ^* 

3. OED personnel -have freque/it informal interaction willi faculty, wner? 
problems are discussed, pr ideas for improving courses are germinated, 

4. . faculty are kept informed of on-going projects of other .faculty 

members through faculty. :meetings and a Dissemination. Brochure. ,% » 

5. An- 5Eb Vacuity HandbooTc describes alVthe OED Services, and Suggest^ 3 ' 

. . ' Variety^'of ways .that jeach' service can bemused to improve curf^ent tfeaching 

_ » • , ,,<•» 

^ practices. . ■ 

' ■ . . . . • ■ . • .■ ' . , ' . 

•Havelock, Ronald G. . . In^-ti tute for Social Research, Uriiyersi ty of Micfjjigan, 
Ann Arbor* !iichi'.gan,' 1.972. o-^'-' • " >• 

.. • ■O.u . '•■ ' '. - • • ■ ■ ■ 

-■ ... . - 81 - •■ - ■ . . 



6.' OEO helps faculty- obtain Infonnation about yinovations tr^d in other 
' schools of pharmacy, and al.lijed health, and ;pr6vides. input about ^■ 
findings in educational res,earch "and new educational, technolo^. 
; ■ OED stimulates faculty interest in trying a newteaching technologv or . 
working on^roblem arpain their course or teaching ^practices in several 

ways., ' x;^ ■ • ,. ; -~ : ^- ' . . *. 

•1, ^Occasional guest lecturers and- consultants are brought to provide 
, ' , ' ^« " . ' .'■ 

in-depth information 6n. an instructiona,\.oi>tioo. '• . ' 

. 2. Short-seminars and demonstrations pf new. services. offered 'by OEO, or 

new techt^oloqies availa'ble;, are scheduled for interested faculty. ' - 

'3., OEO helps faculty collect and use Student Evaluatio^oi^ Teaching 

. Data as an infQnnatioh base for improving their courses and teaching 

■ . . strategies*. • . . ■ ^ ' • • ■ 

.47 OED helps facuUy analyze^ improve their- examinations as an infor- 
' ' • mation base for impVo'^ courses an*d'teacfj3i?q strateg 

5. ' -OED helps faculty locate and- o'btain commercial materials th^- cao be 
; - used in their courses. . , 

6 • Ideas for projects', that wil* save faculty ^itne, or make C(ive rage of 
. . coriWt more efficient- are often suagested,^ • - ^ . - 

.entourages faulty to become invo1ved..i^ tJ<e''development p'ro^ess. ; 
. 5:; ^Sk^e.P^r^-cipation b/>acuity -is viewed as a'^re^^a'isite to'developiha.a. 
' ^-^''"/^ ;i,seful'i)i^oduct: Facu.1t; trial of new techr^'gues and pr^.ducts is encouraged 

i - 



.ill several ways 



dec" encourages "hands-on", Wticipatief? from faculty members' .>\k want . 
' "to learn more about 'writing their 'own c^rapufer programs, niaklna slides. 



1 • ' ' and so bri; \. .^i^,^" ^ v i 

•''r'^l^-'^rdiversifle^ support system for teaching is provide 

FRirw vra^-...- r-;.;!^' :'4^ili:_,:.^lB2^:^ — — 



ded for faculty. 



*- I.' 



The accessibility of. slides,., transparencies, tapes, Stc. encourages, 
faculty to. try: out medi^ that they probably wouldn'.t-us'e if tfeey had 
to travel across campus to ot)tain them on their own. The. support 
system also serves'as a vehicle for larger changes, since faculty 
tecome more interested in improving their courses after trying out 
a few small changes, . . . ^ " * * * 

OEO most often wogJc^ in a quiet way with -rhdivfciual faculty .members 
and quickly provides them with something that is useful. 
An open-door policy for faculty is maintained .so'. that 5)ED personnel 
j^are- easily >ac^essible to discuss ideas and provide services. ' 
5. \OfD facilitatq%jnstitutiona^,^wards for .faculty members •whc^ con- • 
.m. ' scientiou§ly work on *the improvement o^ i-nstructi^on. . / 

dED he^s .tKe faculty -to 'evaluate instructional ch|nges before, during, and 
after they occur. , OED attempt6 to make evaluation an essential p^rt t)f change. 
This is accoffiplished in sever^Vways. * - ... 

1. -' New educational ideas are discussed with faculty members who afre 
' — . reprfes^fentatlve of the entire faculty. • . ^ ' 

2. When a faculty member begins working 6n a project for a course his 
'.reacti^r to |ach step^i/i the development process are solicited, so" * 

1 that the. outcome will be what the faculty member desires for his* * 

/ ' , ^|;<^ents. ^ ^ _ ^ ^ • 

%. \OED -assists faculty with the collection of inf^rmatiog on how well , - 
• nnstructional changes meet. their intended objectives, snd majce the 
instruction more efficient and/or more effective* - * * . : 
4.' Infonnation about projects is*discussed ip jjaetings and interested 
fapu\^,are encouraged to vis^t courses and <j|jscuss the strategies 
us*ed fay their coHeagues. , ' / ' ^ 



Faculty adoption or use of new. products and methods after they are 
developed 1^ the end paint^.of educational development. When the adoption rate 
is high, projects^e designed toward.the objectives the instructor has iri mind, 
and the interest and-acfpe participation of the instructor is maintained 
thrqugfi frequent 'soli citation of Ideas and comments* The highest quality, 

t V ' ' • 

most well conceived, educational products^may fail unless they are adopted 
and consistently used , by an' instructor/^ Since instructional innovations ' 
developed through OED are owned by a professor,' they tend - to be used for a 
longer*pertod of time than an innQvation that comes from the outside. ' 

^ OED encourages a' climate for experimentation and change among faculty by: 
^ K M^ntaining strict confidence of information. 

2. Performing their role with professional ccftip^etence.^ 

Av0fdin§- ceercive^ tactics and aggressive att^jmp^ to phange facu44^y-- 
behavior. . , ' . * 

4* Encouraging faculty development of projects supported by the OED 

services. ^ • ^ - . . ' - ; 



Outcomes of Educational Development^^ 

The ultimate goal of educational development is to^ improve the climate 
for student learning. .If effective teaching is provided, stu?lents are more 
apt to'seek knowledge and continue learning after their formal education*", 
ends. Educational development can focus on various dimensions of the learning^ 
process.* For example, ft .can. be ijsecl to make instruction more efficient,- more 
Interesting, more effective, better matched to students V needs, or more 
rewarding. Injprpved >a§try£ti on influences both students and faculty.* OED. 
has worked toward the followinp^eathing and learning outcomes: - 
Tfeachinp. Outcdme's ' . / . . 

1. ' Awareness of the possihilities for improving ins'truction.^ 
— - 2,. ^Ability Xx^^ avai4abl-e-^resour^es far impr-ev4figr4nstruetiefK— • 

3. Assistance with some *te4iotis duties (grading exams, maintaining grade 
« records, repeating lectures, chalk board illustrations, etc.) 

4. J Easier access to teaching ^jpport services and 'materials* 

5i Access to 'information for improving, teaching (student evaluation of" 
^* ^ te^aching, dia^nos^tic data on students, knowledge of educationa»l 
"'.research, and innovations), - * - ' 

/ 6.' Increased self-sufficiency in improving instruction. 
7*^ More skillful use of media. 

8. / Improved teaching. practices^ 

9. * Improved tests. . ' * 

10. More efficient coverage of iaformation. ^ 
, n., ^More consistent/accu^rate pcesenta^tion of information. 
, '12. Instruction that is better matched to' .profession's requirements. 



*4 



13/ • Instruction tha^ is better matched to students' needs\ 
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learning Outcomes ' ' i ^ ' . / v . 

1, Increased oppartunities for individualized instruction^-* 

^ Z: Moce immediarte feedback from exapis, ::- ' * - • ' ' 

3. Assistance with some tedioiJs duties (notetaking aj; leqture^j. studying 
• for exams-^» analyzing lab data, etc/)^ - . „ • ' 

4. Diagnostic feedback on strengths and weaknesses; ^ 
5/ jAccess to remedial instruction and tutoring\ . - \- 

6. Better -study ?ids (preview exams, study gjiides, class handouts,^ 

' ' more accurate notes) * ♦ ' • * ^ ' ^ ' 

/ ' * ' ' ' 1l ^ ' ' ^ ^ 

7, Better retention of infonnatio,n. ^ : - . • ^ * 

/ , • ' - " 

^ More efficient^learning. * ' : 

' ' ; ' • * 

'5/ More challenging instruction. ' /' 



10. , More information to students In the same amount of time. 
See the Faculty 'Evaluation of OED for the faculty's opinion on ho)y well 
OED' has- attained these learning and. tgaehing outcomes. •. . r ' 



* . Fa'cuUy' Evaluation of OED 



Sample . . , , , 

. Ten* P^annacy professors were|raridonily selected from "a population of 36 - 
• faculty members at the O.S.U. College of.- Pharmacy for -personal' In tecviews. 

. Eacb professor .\as asked a series of questions about his use and opinion of 
- OED: TKe sample s&eij^s to be a representative] groap of the College. 

The sample included. both undergraduate, graduate and continuing-educatidn 
''T^Tculty, -some vfho had been ViitR the College for / little as one year arid others'- . 
' , fo#twenty yqars, and, f^tcuUy'irnvolyed pfimarily in ml lege administration, - : 
. as well |.s faculty involved 'in teachiiTg». , ' 

Methodology * - . , - - ^ - , ^ 

One hour interviews were scheduled with each of the selected faulty members: ' 

' ? « * - ■ >^ i « 

An interview schedule which utilized both forced cftoic;^ and open-ended items- 

'* was used. Two interviewers conducted- the interviews' 01^r a 3-day period. Bot^ 

inferviewQrs were not regular OED staff members, and^did not know .the faculty. 

The faculty was assured. of the confidentiality of their responses and was ' ' 

' •■ , . , * • <-"■.■ '• ' 

, encouraged to /espond candidly., s ■ • • . 

. Summary- } , ' ■ . ^ 

» ' ■ ■ ' '. ^ . ' , . . ■ 

ATI interviewed faculty felt that OED was.useful and had provided a bene-" 
fici'al service to We Coj>ege. All interviewed faculty had used OED s^vices- 

leas-t .oace and alrrtost 70% hgd been^involved an OED prpject on, which they ♦ 
worked an average of .100 hours. The^iix-raost used OED services by facultV are:' 
A offset printifig/student^'evkluation of teaching, test scoring, audio services, 
^production of black and white slides, ^and developing curriculum objectives.^ 

* One faculty member, was, in the midst of moving and was unable to complete , 
^ . an interview before leaving^ This reduced the •sample to nijie* * , 

92 
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. , Interviewed faculty felt that in terps-of Jts original objectives, OED 
has b6en roost soccesgful In establishing Instructional development and 
support services activities in student' recruitment, ^and evaluation. Lower 
levels of Succfess have beerr achieved iij revising and updating curriculum. 

All the Interviewed fsaculty recommended that other colleges of pharmacy 
adopt somfe .type of educational development capability. Twenty per-cent felt 



4 



that othet colleges should adopt an e^ucatlDnal development. effort, even If 
to a lesser extent, - • , ' 

In terms of Improving tfie *teach1ng-l earning process, 'Interviewed" faculty 
-felt that CIED has had the most impact on the teaching activities of. faculty - 

-In providing easier access*to support services, and materials, 'assisting with 

' ' . • ' • ' ,.f- ■ • . ■ ' 

,ted1ouS teaching duties, and increasing faculty's access to information for 

improving teaching.^ Faculty felt that OED has had. the most Impaction, student 

learning^ in providing students more opportunity for Individualized learning,- 

access to remedial instruction and tutoring, and making student learning 

radre efficient, . ^ / ' " * ^ v * ^ 

When asked^aibout OED'^s future focus given the'lr reduced funding as of 

July,' 1975; faculty were divided equally as to the, most essential serv1ce$^ 

'and -functions OED should perform in the future^ Five, df thwnlne Intervfewed 



faculty felt thIMOED sRbdld focus more on curricuTum development and 
evaluation and less^on media services^ The other four faculty felt that OED 
should^ focus more en providing teaching support ^services. Many, useful 
^ recommendations for improving OED were provided by faculty. , (Refer to the ^ 
"interview r'fesuUs for a comprehensive' listing 6f 'fatuity reconmeada lions.) 



• . . . 

The "fix l^ast'used OED services hy faculty are video tape, questionnaire 
developiner}t, reviewing the files of comnercial curriculum materials, pro--* 
dOcin^ s,lide- tapes, and dry tnounting and l-aminating,,^ V ' ' 
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Results ... • . ' ' 

The responses /Of. the* faculty each question are presented below* 

K Koughlcf t^tLmatz tkz zxtznt ix> which you havz a6ed thz ibltowing OW 
' 4£A.vXce6 da/ling thz pait 5 yoA/u, Extent /te^eAA icy eAXhvi ihz 
Ifw^atncjy Ojf oie o/l thz mount o^ ;feu?ie 4pewt u&lng a 4>zniJlce., 

. ' 0 ) 2 [ ^ .3 . 

Not u^td Szldom/oK Ocaa^lomJUg/ f/izquzyitly 
/ tUtlz torn oh: ^dUi mount OjJ muc/i timz 

tarn f 

• Jhe frequency of the varying amounts of use of each service was 
computed. Services were then placed in rank order to display the most used 
to the le^t used service for each area of educational development 
(curriculum, instructibn, aind evaluation) as rated by faculty. Ties are 
illustrated by taking the average of the, items whith received the same ' 
numberjJ responses.. - . ' ■ ■ , 

CURRICULUM .- - . 

V 

1_dzvzZoping coaU^ objzcXlva> " \ * 



I dovzloplYiQ nm cu/iAlcula pKoductU) 

3 .a natyzLng toujat aoyitznt * . ^ ' 

4 developing now coa^eU)^ 

5 Ae.vlem.ng dilzA oi avcUIable cotmeACAxd. mi^eJiloiU 

U5_t2^t J!i toning - * » 

' ^ h ^ ' ^ ' ' \ ^ 

US u iz 6tud2,nt tyaZaatlon o^ tzaching^ 6eAvl(iQA 

3 p nojtojt zvcilhjcuUon \ . • ^ ; : . ' ^ 

5 (Me. oi Moc^aea;tcz£(f sia;t6sttcae ^v^iia^x^ .Pocfeage (MSEpr ^o/t tut 



anaty6U ♦ 

BJ^^jLon^thuction on. imp/tovzmint OjJ exam6 
.5 ! coniuZting A.n. 6tatUtL(ii> and/oK jneMuAmeM 



•V 



i ."^^ ojj ComputeJUzext IndivlckatLzed Studznt EyeLtuatLon pi TzAckLng 

9 q ae4tLonncuA& dzvoZoprnzrit 



1 p /vLntim ioii^zt) ' ' 
I 4^tde6 [black S lokUz] 



4 ovQAhzjOid t/idn^pcut^nciu 

6 > c omputoA appllccUlqYii> 

^ photogKcCplu ^ ' 

6 ' 6JUdu iaoloK) 



S ^ Q njojphlc^ 

9.5 d nif momtlyiQ ok Zaminating 
9 . 5 s lides fyLpu * , ' ' 

2. Have.- yoa compl&tzd {an) OEV p/LofectU)? 
■ ■ '6. Vts _ . 3 Wo . . , 

a, li /afc,^ "-. : . • ■ 

The rnedian number of, projects compjeted-by. the six' faculty' 
members who had completed projects was 2 . 

{2)_ BJ!>timate. thz totaZ nmboA imnhoLUii ijou.^iypQMt. 

The. average number of manhours spent by a' faculty member on 
OED projects was 100 hoOrs - ^ 

(•3)^ G/tade ^/le ovvwJtl 6u^ci66 ofVaah p^j&cjt. ■ , ' ' - - » 
' ... , . \ • 

• • ■ A 8 C- P F ■ ■ ' , * > • -"^ A. • 



' 4:1 ' V zvZli and ^plmzypl^ H.Z(i^aAMe.nt' acXl i/oWi a.goal 6^ 

Hoi^ IVlo^tif would you KtaiAnd othSi^cplt^g^ o^ pmumact/ to adopt 
' lom^typz^o^i zducattonal dtvUopmrnt cJipab^iMty? {Chzck thz ane but . 

H < The r^umbef *of faci/lty who s^le^d each option is pre?elited. ^ 



^ 4 V ojixj 6t/iongZy 

3 S tAongty I » • * ^ . 

_2_jf}Wt a j^QM) ^tSiZiL^atloyi^^/quaJU^cat^^ ' {What a/iz thzy?) 



If you get quality staff \equal to those we have here whg are ^' 
proficient at closing the gap :between the social and physical sciences/. 

No model should be sup^rimppsecf on another college - s^hould be . 
.adopted differently ifi(every situation. " 

Educational development activities should be kept J a the background.. 
The staff should be consultants and support ongoing processes rather 
than imposing large changes. ' • . 

. Better to have a regional educational clearinghouse for several 90! leges 
rather thar/ art OED atj every college. ^ 

0 JW lth many li2Az/t\^atAjonii/'q{JiaJU{^^ - [What aXd thiy?], 

' 0 Not ^zcemmmdzd *• " . - , ^ 

Katz. tkz Qmoixnt o( Impact OB) ha6 had on Jun^xjlng thz tzailUng/. ^ ^ 
tzanning pnozoM^ in thz iottouiing oaqxu^: - 

* 0 1/ , J\ .2 \^ ' 3 . . r 

No tmpacX ^ Uttlz iippaai Some Impccct - Muck JmpacZ ; 

The mean, (x) and .ranjc order for each fs -ppesented/ . ' 

' , ■ ■ — ' ^ * 

V— Li— " Eo^ie^^ acceA4 to Ji^uppont 6z^vtc2^ and 

^ ^ ^ ,^ matQ)UaJtA ♦ - - " * - ' - 



Ik 



2\5 , ^ 2.6 A66l6tanzz wltR ^tzdLou^ dutiz^ (e.g. gnadlng 

2.5 ^^2>6 Acce6-6 to^ inffiHmation {^OK mpKo\)£hg tojxcklng 

* • (e.g. Stadznt BvaZudttpn' 0 ^ Tzacking, 

• . dlagnct6tLc 6tudznt data, knovolzdgz ol 
^zdufiotLonaZ HzA^zoAch and Innovation:^] ^ 



0 
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^ 4;? * V avXXi and hiptzrm^ ^o^cAtuMzyit ' actlvltioA iJoWi. a .goal 6i ^ ' 

How? IVto^ty would you uco^md othSi\(Kfll^Q(^ oi ^Ohmxciy to adopt 
hom^typzol (LdiicatioYial dtvzlopmmt CApab^iMty? iChzck thz om but . 

* The number* *of faci/lty who s^le^d each option, is pre^ted. ^ 



4 V oAij 6tnongly 



\ 



' 3 S bwngly \ ^ . / ^ ' " ^ • 

. o. " . ^ " ^ * . ' ' * 

_2_(a6t/t a (Jeu; ^e^c*fea*con4/QuatljJ^ca;tt ' [\)lhat a/iz*tkzy?} 

If you get quality staff ^equal to those we have here whp are 
proficient at clos^ing the gap :between the social and physical sciences/. 

No model should be sup6nmppsecj on another college - 5,hould be 
.adopted differently iiilevery situation. " * 

- • '* . ^- 

Educational development activities shbuld%e kept j*a the background. 
The staff should be co'nsultants and support ongoing processes gather 
than imposing large change*. ^ ' • . 

. Better to hav/s a regional educational clearinghouse for several 90I leges 
rather thar/ art OED at; every college. ^ 

0 ^h Jitk many KueAvatXxjn^/quaZi^lcat^ • {What o/te thiy?). 

^ 0 Hot Kzdemmondzd " . - , 

Roie. tkt amomt o{ impact OED ha^ had on Imj^virig tho, tzctiklng/^ - ' 
IzaAnlng pnocz/>4> in t/ie ioilou)ing oJioxu : - 

Wo impact ^ Uttlt irppaai Some impQxiJt - Mac/l impact . ' ; 

The mean, (x) and .rarvk order for each fs -ppesented. 

' • • ■ ' ■ • ■ ' 

RAWK I ■ TEAcmm • 

— — i ^ ^ « 

y h . " r Ca6i.e>^^ dcceA^ io ^uppoAt 6QAvicu and 



2\5 , ^ 2.6 K^^ihtancc \^Wl^tcdtow!> diuUu {e.g. g/tading 

. . . ''^ f ^xam , repeating ItctuAQA , ete. ) .\. * 

2.5 ^^2,6 AcaQJ>6 ta inffiMjnatio'n ioK imp/ioving texiching 

* * {e.g. Student Bvaluatipn o^ Teaching^ 

• . diagn04>tLc student data, knowltdgo^ ol 
^ cduhational KUcoJich and innovation^) ^ 




Jmp^ve^d tutii , p' ' - . / 

IyU>t/uicZion that ^ boMvi matchzd id 6iudeytt^^ 

- - - ^ " \ 

In^tKikitAJOYi that i4> bztte/i matched to 

' A{o>^e oppontuyiity ^ox IndlvidujoJiizzd lzcoiyU.nQ 

Acca6-6v'to KmzdiaZ tn6t/tacXlon and tat^HA.nQ 

A66h>tan<iQ. t^iiih tzdioM* duties [natz tolling, > 
^tadytng io/i e^xam, oMii) * 

B^QA 6tudy dcd^ [attwt^z ,notu , ha^idovit^,^ 

Mo>^e ZntoAtstinQ Ivustmicjtion 
h\on,Q. lnlonma£Lqn.to ^tadQ.nt6^tn tht 6amz cUnount 

' IhoKz^ Immdlatz izzdhack iKom oxaxtA 

' •« • • * 

filaQno6ti(i itadbacik on ^t/ihigtbA a^nd wtakr 
nt66U o^^4>tudmt6 ^ 

, Ettte/L /LOte^ntLon o{ information « . . ^ ' 



Glvm OEO'6 fizduczd imding 'a6 fmi 30tk, 1975, what do lou'thLnk 
(vvt tkt mo6t zi&dntlal ^vwlc.(>J> and imctiom OEV cmi poAiom In thz 

"■. . ■ / . ' • 

. Should work witlj faculty in developing courses and continue 
,^ audio-visual support. * " ' . . 

Curriculum developmentSias to be the mo'st Important. This is • ' 
.uniqiie to OED. The other services oould be gotten somewhe^-e 
•else on campus. The evaluation function needs to be improved. ' 
I-'pi tired of SET. SupjDort services should be continued ^on a 
■ ifiore limited scope. - . . , 

. Focus on increasing the nun(ber of alternative educational 
approaches used. . . ■ / . 

The duplicating services are invaluable.-. XI is v'ery~ convenient 
to have all these services here - really benefits the ins?truction 
too. .Use of the computer, although good,- may hav? to "be cut 
down with a reduced budge.t, OED should emphasize services not 
innovative educational alternatives. " ' - , 

, Assist our teaching program and curriculum. - " 

Focus on curri Ctrl urn and °evaluatii)n. Hire someone'to do'the ' 
A.-V stuff. ' '■. . 

/*1ainta.in teaching aids. Do, statistical studies' on current 
students and graduates. Construct. and analyze tests and 
. , evaluate courses. . . . . . • 

'Provide external support for. optimizing the learning function. 

Prioritize the allocatl-on of r.esources for instructional 
'development, so that the newest faculty or least.gxperienced ' 
educators receive the most assistance. Put more. resources' into 
curriculum development. - . . _ . . 

Use more non-professional staff for "performing t?ie more technical 
educational developmen^t functions. * 

Continue, to prepare audio-visuar materials, provide off-set press 
services, and evaluaticTn and test analysis services. 
' ' ' . , , ■ ^ ' ■ ' ^ ' '. . ' 

Focus on curriculum development -and course development. Many 
support services-activities can be do ne-.Jjv individual professors.' 
GEO should also be worJ^ing on objectlves/lmprOvIng testraid 
evaluation of cqurses, ^ ' . siat, 



Mo 



I 



Vo you havz any AtcommmiatLoni io^ Imptw^lnQ -t/ie opeAotion oi 0,E,Vr? 

\ Students should help generate Items for Student Evaluation o'f 

.Teac^ii Jig, Instruments.' ' ^ 

2, Minority retention programs should be improved. '* • " ' 

3. OED should be more aggressive in working with. faculty. 

' * 4. Need programs \p Involve faculty more, . . • , ' 

5. Meed more involvement from students - OED should more ^ag^feslvely 
pursue student ijjvolvemerrt. ' _ 

6. " Need program in "how to teach" for new faculty and. graduate 

students. 

'7. Need to develop voluntary program in faculty development to help 
faculty: ' v ; ' ■ 

* - • - evaluate themselves ^. * ' 

develop courses 

improve teaching skills ^ , , 

* • * . 

a. OED should try didactic classes ratherthan spending so much- 
time one-to-one. , ^ ' , 

8. ^ED should work more to change, student. attitude, (Students, are 

dismayed that faculty is so highly qualified). Use evaluation to 
^« :find out more about student attitudes and how to make them more ' 
positive, ^ \ ^ 

. 9- The instructional methods are great and have my sctpport, 

' 10,. Need to shift Trom student evaluation and the type of evaluations 
y used to date io a mechanism for improving legitimate evaluation 

'df teaching materials and aitl faculty in evaluating how the teach- 
ing is working^ 

. 11, ^ Need to further clarify whatsis done irTevaluationv how informat- 
. ion Ts used, how it helps development r- through a. document or 
seminars, * • • ' ^ - 

, l2. Faculty js unaware of niany educational alternatives- Seminars are 
needed on the educational process and learning, and the best way 
to get material across to students.. . ^ * 

13. More emphasis on new techniques for improving .instruction (e.g. » 
Computer-Assisted and Computer-Managed Instruction). 
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' 14. Need an tn-house "prbgrani on what has been done using Successful 

^ OED projects. Like to hear what Pharmaceutics ha*s done In drtaiV, 

^ and fipw.this might apply to other, courses. . Should be done at ♦ 

. . -least one a year. Sumner Is- a good- time.' " . 

15. Need -more consultation service. OED staff needs to make them- ' - 
selves more available. . . " ' '. " • 

• 16. Evaluation is getting out of hand - partlcularlycirrriculum ' . 

evaluation. . Some Student Evaluation of Teaching (SET) forms are 
devls^ve; SET -questi oris are sometimes biased - not ii^partial. » 

17. Faculty perceived OED as -coming to make drastic change. They 
Jiefed to be somewhere in-between small, and large changes. 

18. -A pfharmacy specialist wcTuTd be useful as an. OED staff member. 

19. Like to have full-time graphics personnel. s- 

20. OED needs to begin, with a "macro" approach --get curriculum ' 
revamped and then get to the Instructional services area.^ 

• - » - , 

21. Need curriculum specialist on OED staff with B.A. in Pharmacy, M,A. 
, in Administration, and Ph.D. in. Educational Development. . 

• 22. By its. design OED has slighted curr^culi/m- development. Could 

have used one more entire staff fo spend time with curriculum 
development. Should have spent more" time examining th'e^ 
appropriateness of the -Curriculum.' ' - 

23. OED 'tried to influence curriculum at the outset but their efforts 
werfe thwarted. Now there i5 a. strong push for curriculum develop- 
ment by faculty. It ts quite controver^sia] and in need of U 
attention, . ^ - * 

24. Need more centralized, betfer controlled duplica'ting services for 
entire college.' - . . .. . 

25.. Need'more empbasis,on improving graduate .education 

26. Gpod instructors improve courses that are already good. The 
weak instructor does -not seek out help. There Is no good way 

;,for OED to grab hold of the poorer Instructors and help them 
improve tfieir teaching style and courses. 
' "" . ■ ' • I ... 

27. Make orfjntation and training 1n educational development a " 
. pre-quartfer riequlsite (similar to requirement) first faculty 

meeting of the year. 

28. I'm very/ disappointed that OED felt the grant was»Written only 
for under-graduke Instruction. ■ 1 wanted OED to also focus on 
6ther educat^p concerrts of the college. 
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29. OED started with a low profile and .have. had. a hard time , ■ " 
changing, their .image /to include more sophisticated types of • 
educational development. . , ^ 

* - ' ' ' , ' / ' * 

' * \ " K s 

^ Done what it'was designed to do. . • 
Been 'very helpful.' 

< 

". They've stimulated a •lot'' of thought. ' .. 

■ ■ ■ . * ■ *. 

Been able to oil some of the ru-sty wheels - at least get them 
^lagitated. • . ' 

Overall I • ve "enjoyed worki ng wtth the OED personnel.. 

F^pvides afi alternative view - not always, the only way - but ^ 
its- good to listen and incorp'orate a^'few of these thing^. 

Dr. Krautheim Interacts very well with the faculty. He doe-sn't 
^threaten faculty but still gets his points across. 

Has been a shot in the arm for'jthe instructors - but ^mainly at 
the, "micro" instructional devices level.. 

• Their con,tribution^has "been rather sjzeabfe. 

Its lived up to our expectations and .possibly gone beyond. • 

How was r selected? I've: used OED probably the. least of anyone.' 
» , ■ ■-■ . ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ . 

I respect their effoH and their ingenuity in knowing and using 
related activities and resources acfbss campus. 

We are. really wastirtg our time if we are -teaching the wrong 
thing, but teaching it better. 

Do you' invest in. an OED or in putting research scientists befciind 
pharmaceutical counters to see what it really meaiis^be, a 
practictng- pharmacist? Maybe then we will improve the quality 
of education. It Is a close tradeoff; ^ 

Has improved A-V area trefneTTdously. Testing, has improved to 'a. 
high level. -But .little improvement has occurre.d,.\D the ; 
curriculum area (OED has tried but met with much resistance 
t:an't grade them on intent though..) 

■ ^ % . ^- .■ ^, . '• . • 

Item analyses are so useTtil. for me. ' . . 

The.y provide a valuable service. ' * ^ * 

■ Overall I'd give OED a favorable rating. • • >, 



■ * - \. Future Trends- Tor QED - ' " ' • ■ 

- , '.■ ■ ■ 

Since OED has reached the end of its Vive-year involvement as a Sl)ecial 
Project Qrant Progr'am under HEW, the OED faculty foresee several trends for 
the' iimnediate fufure: ^ , ^ ^ '-^ ' * 

r*r. More emphasis on project development and less emphasis on providing 

services/ ' * 

^ 2; More'emphasis on curriculum development and evaluation and less 
«nphasis/on instructional methods. 

3. Reduction of -the services offered so that the quality of services , • 
. remains high and the volume is lower. Some less used services that 

* ^ ^ can be obtained elsewhere in the college or university will be 
. deleted. Faculty will be asked to become more selective in what 
• they ask OED to do.; 

4. Reduction of the OED faculty and staff. OED. will lose on'e faculty 
member, the manager of product'ion services, and t/2 time computer/ 
/Specialist.^ " . 

5. Reduction jn the purchase of Rtaterials and. supplies. Needed soft- 
ware will be rented rather than \purchased when possible. Supplies 
will be -less plentiful and uspd prijnarily for project related work. 

6. Plateau of coi»puter use. Emphasis will be placed on^maintaining and^ 
utilizing existing computer programs rather than ^developing extensive 

new programs.^ " ' . , " ' . _ " 

7. Preparation of proposals requesting funds for specific instructional 
development projects. 

8. More emphasis on 'in-^service. education worJcshops, seminars^ colloquia, 
and retreats for fdculty where educational developmerit topics are 
dlscussed^nd put Into practice. 
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LQrtg range goals for O.ED Includj: . , , ' . . . ♦ , - 

1. Collaboration with other colleges of Pharmacy to make joint effo'rts for 
improving phantiacy Instruction. 



Z: Increase in" the research capability so that more, rese'arqh can be conducted 
in areas,' such as educational policy, comparing edy^catiofel^methods, - 

' .. analyzing teaching-learning process, and analyzing trait- tr^atme^t 

• - ■ ' , '■ • 

interaction. • . i . - , 

/ 

/3. Use of OED as ah.e)iternship for students in education. at Ohio State. 
Students can work on short term educational development projects for 
course cnedit- % - ■ , * 



i 05 
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*■* . RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS _ > f a 

• • * * ■> I ' 

The type and aiuoijnt of Ve§ources needed by an educational deyelopment 
unit depend on.its size^a^d goals, A relatively high level of^fundirig has- 
allowed OED to J)uild a sophisticated educational capability with comprehea- 
sive ajici^ihigh-qualify .staft, equipment and supplies. 

' ^ ^ ^ ' Staffing ; . 

. Many types of personnel from education and related fi&lds can a« 
with educational development'. The following list depicts some of the 
educational personnel* that could be hired for consulting, part-time or^full- 
time employment. Indivisuals vrith a combination of .these skills may be 
found. • /• ' , ' ' ^ 

1 CurncuTum Specialist : Ph,D, or Masters Jevel. Can help develop or 



* refvlne ^^n entire curriculum and, assist in the development of mvi 
progHms and courses. * Can prepare grant prcrposals for cUrriculum^ 
-development. , ^ ' ^ . * . 

2. Educational Coirounl cations Specialist or Instructional Technologist ; 
Ph.D.. or Mas-ters- level Can design instructional systems for 
courses or programs'* which may include, printed materials,. media, and 
^® ' complf!;er software. Can set up.aurflo-vtsual production services for" 
producing slides, trarisparencies. Knows, media, innovative 
, ' Instructional technologies, and educational applications^' of the * 
computer. Carf prepaVe gknt fjroposals. for Instructional development. 
'3. Educational Psychologist, Special IstMn , Student Services or Guidance 

and Counsel 1nti ; Ph.D. or Masters. Can improve' recryitment 

,_ > « 

proced'ures and establish.^tudent retention programs such as tutoring, 
remedial education, study -"sIclTls,* counseling, proyp counseling, on 









^* . ♦ 






- ' ^ 








- f ' 






^special issues^, financial aid- counseling,, personal counseling. 


- / « 




career counselirm, career information services, cind job placement 

• . < , ■ . 

servic|^. Knows learning theory and ^testing.. Can "design instniction 
that reflects .learning principles and develop tests. . ; • ' . 




4.'* Measurement'and Testi;ig Specialist (PsycKouietrician)- or Research 




J 


•and EVal-uation Specialist:! Ph.D. 6r Masters. Can help^ faculty » . • 
improve t^eir examinations, design and analyze_^student or colleague 
' evaluatiojn of teaching procedures, develop criterion or norm ^ .' - *• 


* 




• • 


'* * 


Veferencefd tests to assess "pharmacy programs. 'Can eys^luate ^ ' ^ 

\ ^ » ' • * 




• 


programs, instructional"" development projects, and courses to foster? - ^ 
improvemeat anrf provide^'nforma-tion on 'quality. Ccin do educational 




\ * 


research'and provide information^tp faculty on extant educational ^ 
research*. , * , « . . 








5, 


Science Education Specialist or^Pharmacy Educator: An expert ^in 
science or- pharmacy education\makes a good team member when large 


* 


♦ 






changes In curriculum content aire planned .-^^ " . ^ ^ » 






Computer Specialist from Computer ^Sciences or Education: An 






individual with programming capability, expertise in edacational' 






applications for the computer,, anil knowledge of data storage and 
retrieval j^ystems can assist in efforts where the coiripute^will be'^s - 






» » • 

* heavily Utilized. v . . . . 




7. 


Audio-Visual fecThnician. CaJ?^ handle A-V equipment (maintenance, ' \ 


\ 


• ■ 


storage, and repair), make slides, transparencies, slide tapes^ 


\ 




audio ^pes, photographs and other audio-visuals, ^ 


I 




Writer/Editor frorp English, Journalism, or Education: Can 'develop 


f 

.1 


* 


instructional materials'with supeirYision from instructional * ' ^ - 
• tetfhnolo^gist or curriculum specialist.- Assist with .grant proRosals. ^ 
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Assist with* public rel stations-. > ' • . . '/ 



9. Graphic Artist : Can provide J etterfng, technical drawings, drawings 

^ of .Chemical structures and free-hand drawings for visuals and 

' . ' printed material?, ,^ ^ ' s - , - , ' - ' 

, - 10. . Photographer : Can stiftot and process pictures for s,l ides, manuals, 

public* relcitions material., ' Can shoot motion picture film and \ . 

video taoes. ^ ^ • , ^ ' 

'11. Instructional Aid : Can perform tasks such as data analysis, running 

\ ^ A-V equipment or test scoring machines;* helping instructors during , 

. classes, collating and stripling* materials. 

12; Machine. Operator : Gc^n operate equipment such as .offset prdss, 

* ^ xerox, mimeo, qi? computer hardware. ' / 

OED's. staffing pattern represents ai tomprehensive sampling of various 

'educational skiil areas, A curriculum specialist, instructional y 

technoldgist, and evaljuation and measurement specialist at the Ph.D. level 

direct the three OED components, * T^o MasWs levej personnel, an 

educational media -specialist and ^ student services specialist manage the ' 

produxrt'ioh pf instructional materSals and student recruitment and* retention 

respective^. "Two graduate studfents .from education and psychology maintain 

and program the in-house computer and assist with research and evaluation 

activities. Two fulV-time sec»*etartes assist with a .variel^y of-tasjcs. • 

Since tlje production work aspect "of OED is extensive, the operatton 

requires a fairly. large support staff. The product! pn. staff includ*es five * 

halT-ttme student' workers.: photagrapher, graphic artist,- offset operator,- . 

' - --- * . • ♦ ^ 

and two.ii\Sticuctional aids.' The pro^luction staff is dfawn entirely from - 
students who work at hourly pay rates. Production 'staff are" hired on the^ ^ 
basis of their skill', personality apd^aptitude rather than their coursework'/ 

Photographers and graphic artists are assessed on- the basis of their 

' * . ■ . ■ '■ ' - ^ - 

portfolios. " It. is important that the graphj^d artist aT5o has a background 



- 10?— '-^ 



in chemistry. The trade-'off in hiring part-time students is that tasks, , 
'frecjuently lack fol low- through'. Since the staff is in and- out, it is some- 
times difficult' to 'keep track of the progress of tasks:-. The staff is 
recruited primarily through word-of-mouth , though positions are jocca^ionally^ 

advertized. in the campus newspaper. . ? ' . , 

. .The mbst essential production skills needed w'h^n startingran OED are* , 

brte person with skills in P^^o^oS'^^phy and graphics with flHRIP^^^' 
in chemistry and one grerson for odd-jobs?' ., , ' ■ - •• , , 

, OED has t!jke,n the position that the pers9na,H1^ axid 'interperlonal r^kills 
df personi>ei are as inner tant as thefr educratiooal. background affd experience'. 



J* t' .... 



J" 



4?. 
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Si ace 1970 the i\aJor po>tion\jf OED's l?udget has come from;the Department 
of Health-, Edyc^iiori^ and 4'lelfare und^r the .Special* Pr.ojects' Grant Program of 

\the Bureau- of Healjifcfc^^^ Education. 'Funding for the Tivervear pr^oject"^ 

- . ■ ' * . ^ 

Qffici^lly endedBBpBije 30, WS. OED will continue to operate, at approxi- •/ 

^mate'ly one-half p^the funding it has operated with' for th^e past five years, * 

through funding from the College of Pharmacy at* The Ohio Sfate University, 

The following charts portray a^'^r'ief sketch%)f OED's fiscal support for the 

past five years. 
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1970-71 


$72,500 ' 


$11,125 


$3,700 


$5,806' 


$1 7^,000 


$111,125 


.$27,-850 $138, $7! 


/ 1971-72*. 


72,500 


11,125 


3,700 


6,800 


17,000 


" 111,125 


' 27,850, 138,97i 


1972-73 


95,228, 

* - - ^ 


7*565 


5,300 


7., 808 


* 

7,249 


"'123,1.42 


28,352 J51,49 


,1973-74 


' 102,850 


• 

4,680 ' 


5,800 


7,600 

« 


• 

• 

8,365 


129,295 


4lha3 170',78i 


, 1974-75 , 


. 107,1.85 


8,090 


6;ooo 


, ,7,600 


8^601 


137,476 . 


4\,493 178,96' 


, • Category 












* 




Totals 


$450,263 ' 


$42,585 


p24,500 


* 

$36,600 


..$5$, 21 5 


$612063 


$1-67,038 $779,20 
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t 


• 

1 








♦ 






^ ' . r 




' . ' ■ - . . ' > 
' < ^ , » 

Equipment 


• 


« 




'V 


there is^a 


1 . * . ^ " ' ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

tremendous variety of equipment avail at'le for educati'onal ^ 






activrties, including production equipmeiit, aadio-visual- eqiAjpment, com- ' 






puter hardware, and general office equipment; The -following chart depicts . 
OED^s ctil^rent equipment holdings, OED has over. 150 equipment items, ranging \ ^ 




^ ^rom an in-house time-s,hare compirter to typewriter stands* 






* 




Name' 

. • ■ \ 


Price Range 


Total. Number 
of Items y 




# 


udio-visual 
Equipment 


• Slide Projectors 
(2 X Z) 


" 80 - 17F 


^ , 23 ' ' 


- ■ . 






, Gazette Recorders 


33 - 72 


62 _ 


- i / 

• 

1 






. TV Monitors, 22"" & 9"- / 


129 - 175 


19" 


« ' / • 

/ / 






• Overhead Projectors . 


.100- 285 


- 7- • ' 


i 

■y'i , ■•. 


4 


Filmstripf Projectors / 


35 - 140 


• 2 ' ;> ,■' 








Motion Picture Projectors 
Supei^ 8 & 16mm 


298 - 69^ 


7 


♦ 




, - 


^ ^ — 

Mucyi 0 1 ape Ke^oroers - 
(Ree^l to Reel) 


I HO - 4DU 

b * 


♦ 

■ ■■■ . 3f . * 


- / 

i 


•* / 




Opaque Projector 

* 






\ 






Headsets (Mono & Stereo) 


8 - 29 ^ 


\ 9 • . " 


\ 






Mi crophones ^ j ncl udi ng 
two wireless ' 


22 - 


• 5 ■ . 








• Lantern Slide Projector 


$300 . 


■ 1 


- / - 


• r 




' Screens ^ 


49 T60 


. '-14 . 








, " Portable Public ' • 
^ Address Systems . - 


65 - 250 




• 


✓ 




Audi Amplifiers ^ 


40 - 90 




• * 
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t 

" < 



' * . Area 




Price Range 


^fo. of Items 


Production ] 
tquiprfient -[ 
/ 


' ' Photpgraphic Equipment 

Cameras f35mm)/* * * 
Cameras (su^er 8) ' 
Xopy stand , . . ^ 
^ Lenses^ meters, lights 
Editor *(8piX^ ^ 
Contact printer r 
Slide mounter ^ 
, Strobe ' ' '"\ 


• * 

* - 

•^35 
' 190 ■ ' 
9-136, 
36 
10 . 
3D 


' 3 
1 

1 .. 

3 ■ . 
. -. -1 •* / 

' ■■--•-i'n, 

2 ■ ■ -iii^:^ 




Videotape "Equipment" . 

T.V.-caCte^ra , * 
Tripodsv / ' . ' ^j. ^S' 
.^Equiprrrent caH ^ ^ ^ ->^>"' 
Lens, ^ . ^ . ' ^Jv 
Special Effects GengralcrV 
Vide^ape Player - ^ - 
Videotape Recorder • 


* * 

-'$625 

94 . ' 
\ 75 ■ 

290 ••■ 
. 425 • 

375 . 

595 ' . 


f 

. .3 
3 

1 ' • . 
■ 2 

1 
1 

2 . ' ' 




, Prfntinq Equipment. ' 

♦ Collator . . • 
Offset Master Maker : 
.pf#s6t Master Conversion 
/--Offset Press^ , 
:^ Paper Dril>.. » ^ \ * 
' Staplers . - ^^i^.^ 
. (ma nual^*& electric) 


\ 

$404 

1468 - 

.' .17a 

■ 4132 

243 

ir- 78 ... 


7 


* 

t 

^' 

» 0 


Graphic Equi{*ient 

- Dry Mounf Press 
. light Box • ^ 
' Paper Cutter 

Themofax ' ' - : 


$ 168 

10 

130». 
379 


. ■ ;l . . 
1- 

.■•1 




other Graphics, Equiwerft 
, Pen^, templates,. etc. — ^ 


* 

/$ 200 
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Area 




Price Range 


^0. of Items 


Computer . * 
Hardware 


. Hewjett Packard 2000F 
- Time-Share Computer 

* 


. $8^0,000 


'1 , ■ ' . 


* 


Computer terminals 

' Hard copy ' 
. Video displajj;^ 
Video display and/or 

hard copy . \ ^ 


* 

$975 - 4200 
$1295.- 2250 
$1925 


16 

- r . 




MUltiplexoit 


; $2200 


1 




.Test Scoring Machine:' 
*with Computer* Interface 


a. . 
. $3595 


1 _ 




Stand-alone Jest 
' Scoring Machine \ 


"695 




Office; , 
fqu^ent 

- — 


15. 

' Typewriters 
Cabinets 

^Dictation Equipment 
Calculator 

Bookcases ^ 
Tab! - * 
File cabinets 
Desks and typing stands 
1 Chairs 


' $. 150 - 440 
41-125 
; 140 - -323 
96 

32 T 64 
no IRA 

. 44 79 ' . 

• 132 - 210 

/ 42 ,- 94 . ' 


• 

11 

.7 

: 1 

,19. 

If ' 

19' ■ J : 

32 



. s 
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STARTING AN EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT EFFORT 



There are numerous apprpciches to .incijeasing the amount of emphasis 4in 

tHfe educat^ional process with'ln a college' of i5harmacy. Oeciding' what type 
, • ■ -I ■ . , 

of educational development activities should and c^n occur in a particular 

* ■' ■ . - ' ' . ' 

college, requires consideration 0/ many quesfions. Characteristics of the 

university or college, the pharmacy students and- graduates, the pharmafcy 

curriculum, and the faulty, should be considered. Each setting has unique 

needs, pfobTeins and opportunities that should be explored when selecting . 

strategies for improving ^armicy Education. < - ^ - 

/ This section of the report presents^a variety *of ideas for'enhancing 

Iqyo^vement in educational .activities. :it is rjeant to stimulate thinking 

rather than provide comprehensive or in-depth discussion of alternatives,. 

Tills section inclines: ^ ' , ^ 

A. * Questions to explore ^ ' - ^ ' 

B. Educational Development Options ' ' ^ i . . 

■ ^ ' . • ■ ' • / / 

C- Critical Issues - . / ' 



Questions td Explore i ' 

The fono^ing \s a list of. sample questions that mi^ht he explored when 
attempting to.oj^anize a more /stematic approach to instructional improve-.^ 
ment. Some of,. the questions c...n be answered easily. Others are more diffi- 
cult to answer, and are primarily meant to either provoke discussion, or^ 
encourage the collection of data in this area. S'ome of the questions could 
be useful ^t a faculty mee^ng or retreat to stimulate discussion on 
educational issues. , ' ' . 

X^essitig the Universityvor CoMege ' * 

1. . Does the university provide instructional development, testing and 

measurement, computer, or ojher services that are available to your . 
faculty? ' - 

2. 'x^iow good a^e these service.s?. How costty? Hi3w comprehensive? How 

accessible? Is it convenient for faculty to use these services? Is 
the tunn-a round tme acceptable? . ^" 

3. Is there a college or dWision of^ education? Does it contaifr indivi- 
duals with expertise in instructional technology, educational medi^j • 
tests and measurement, researcji and Evaluation, curriculum development, 
educational* development, and ^educational psj^chology? ' /\ 

4. Is it fe^ible to receive some type of assistance from the ^college of 
education? Can some -education faculty be used as consultants? Can . 
sojne education students be used as Interns or graduate research asso- 
dates? Can education courses, seminars, workshops, ettf, b'i utilized 
by your faculty? - * , \ ^ ^ 

5. Does the campus have facilities and equ*?^ent for educational develop- 
ment that can be used by your faculty? Does the campus loan out audio- 
visual equipment?* Can faculty' use a campus darkroom? Can faculty use 
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: a campus computer? 'How feasible is it to use cappus facilities and v 
ec|Lipment? ^ ^' ' . 

•6. Does Jthe university or (Solle^e sponsor stoimiittees, seminars, colloquia, 

lectures, consultants, etc. on educational topic? 
7. Is there access to information about educational innovationsJ research, 
V and dev^opment through university- libraries? Through other sources? 

Are any of the^aliied health schools on campus or nearby involved in 
, edtJcationa-1 innovations? Can you' coll a bora te^n som^ .way? 
Assessing the College, or Department of Phafmacy ,- - . .- . . 

9. 'Are there available funds for educafiorral- development? Howjnuch? Can 
further funding jje Requested through the university, tor other means,, 
such as grants or speqial project funds? ' • . 

the goUege already involved in improving instruction? "^What is 
currently being done? How effective is it? What areas should b*e 
expanded? .Should some areas bB curtailed? * * , 

11. Does tbe^ college have clearly defined gbals fpr improving instruction? 
Shpuld they be cla^rifded before proceeding further? 

12. Are there one or mora individuals who are currently , taking responsi- 
bility.fpr educational development activities within the college? 

13. Are there institutional rewards for quality teaching - 

14. Is iTiformati on .about 'improving -education and developments in pharmacy 
education made available to faculty through -faculty meetings, seminar's, 

, ^ lectures, dissemination of educational reprints, newsletters, partic\r 

p^ation in committees, linkages to. other colleges of pharmacy,' and B on' 
Assessing the Pharnm:y Faculty 

15* To what' extent lis the faculty awa^e of existing campus and in-.house 
• • educational/<fev-0lopment services and facilities? ■ ' * 



16«, To -what extent^are available services and facilities ysed- by faculty? * 

I'f not u§ed, why? /• ' . . '-^ * 

.17. *To what extent is the faculty aware. of instructional- options, educational- 
research, developments in pharmacy education, educational innovations,/^ 
' and processes and procedures for improving education? 1_ - 

18. To what extent does the faculty attend lectlireTs, seminars, or meetings. ■» 

• . . , ' - i. ' * ^ 

on educational topics? ■ ^ 

19. In what areas are the faculty ready to imp -ONfOnstructidn? *Jhat fs the 
knowledge base? What' are the areas of interest? Where are the most 

. critical problem^?. 

20. To what extent are faculty*al ready improving their instruction? 

'21. To what extent do faculty skillfully use media and other teaching tech- ♦ 
S niques and\strategies? • " ; . . ' ' • 

22.^ To What extent do faculty us& w&ll -designed, vaj^id and Reliable ex^mi- 
nations, present course cpntent efficiently;' accurately and consistently, 
' or use student evaOii^rtion of teachili> self evaluation or colleague 

evaluation'information to improve their courses? , 

• •> .-'t . ^ ■* . - , * 
' Assessing the Pharmacy Students' and Graduates . . 

jf / • . I 

y~Z3, Are high quality studfents being- successfully recruited and retained? ' 

'^24/ Are students performing well on examinations? / . ' 

.25. Can graduates locate and detain satisfying positions, in the profession? 

' 26.> What is the students' reaction to the quality of instruction? ^ 

27. What is tlie graduates' reaction to the quality of Instruction?. ' 

* ■' ' ,' _ . ' " " ;•■>■. 
f 28. ^e the instractional formats currently used motivating students to 

■ their fullest. potential? _ . . 

• 29. Are students retaining important information? 



30.-- Are the individual needs, interests', and aptitudes of students 
. assessed and' responded to through multiple teaching/learning strategies? 
« 31 . .Are student support services* such, as tutoring, remedial assistance on 

basic skills, diagnostic testing and feedback, coUrtseling and job 

placement provided? . "■ 1 ■ . 

" -i ' ' . L ' ■ - - , ■ 

Assessing the Phamiacy Curriculum' , ' , 

32. What areas of the curriculum are the weakest? The strongest? Why? ' 

v . . . 

,33. AreyStudents being over-educated or under-educated for their profes- 

sional careers.?. For entry into graduate School? ^ 

34. Is the-'Jurriculum up^tD date? - ^ , 

35^, Are tfie* interrelationships between courses well coordinated? 



36. Is the curriculum efficiently educating students in the least possible 
time? ' o • ^ ^ ' 

37. Is the curriculum relevant to employment opportunities?. To graduate 
schaol requirements? , / ^ * ^ 

38. Is ^ie curriculum .flexible enough to meet the needs, interests, and 
aptitudes of individual students? 



Educatioriail Deyelgj^ent Options 



The following is a list of options for organizing ^n instructional - 



thinking about some 
is. appropriate ^or 



improvement effort.. The list is. meant to -stimulate your 
available options. .The-type of development effort that 
Ji college.depends on its unique needs, problems and Qpp^rtunij;tes'. Options 
are separated into activities that can'be accomplisJie/ by an individual 
faculty member, and activities that require some institutional department 
-or university Tevel support. Options are also categorized by tot^kl^ost in 
terms of |o liars , tinie, and expertise required. ■ « , • 



Individual Faculty Level* 



Low Cost 



• High Cost 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



Audit_or take caurses for 
credit in education. ^ 
Participate in educational 
colloquia. 

Attend "Improvement" of 
Instruction" -seminars. 
Utilize audio and visual - 
s 



6. 



frt systems. 
Enroll in a continuing 'educa- 
tion course in pharmacy or V 
education,. 

Participate on committees 1n 
educational areas. 
Obtain suggestions for readings 
in education from a colleague 
in the educBtiqn department. 



4. 



Utilize student and/or peer .evalua- 
tions to improve \nstruction. 
Utilize Qne of the "new" teaching - 

* - * \ 

.technologies", such as: - . , - 

a. - Self paced (Keller 'and other) 

b. Conputer. assisted or computer 
' managed instruction 

c. Individually guided Instruction 

d. Television 

e. Simulation and gaming - 

f . Other ^ '•^•yi^ • ■ , * 
Institute graduate seminars on the • 
improvement of instructions. 
Develop courses along^the modular 
or multi -track curriculum patterns. 



*Adaptedvfrom Brown, David G. and Hanger, tfilliam S. "130 Pieces of a Faculty 
Development 'Program". Miami 'University, -Oxford, Ohio, April, 1975 • 
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Low Cost 



,80 Organize lirficbeon discussion ses- 

sions on improvement of instruction 
♦ 

„ 9; /Attend. state and .national profes- - 
* ■ si onal conferences in education. 
lO.'.Read the "Chroaicle on Higher 
^ Edutation", American Association 
for Higher Education publications, 
' ^- or the Jossey-Bass -Series on New 
\ , Directions fqr Higher Education." 
11* Make -a conscious effort to becqne 
aware of the, instructiorjal re- 
sourdes^on your campus, such as 
audiovisjual facilities,' instru- 
'^mentation laboratory, speech and 
hearing tlinic, micro-teaching 
lahxjratpry, etc/ 
12t Visit faculties and staff in 
pharmacy departments; ofi other 
' campuses, and invite them to * 
ytfur campus. - ' 
13: Seek out professional colleagues 

familiar with objective test 
%, strategies or evaluation , '. 
. strateg4es> ' - 



High Cost 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



Contract with consultant in.educa-. 
tion to diagnose. a course you- are 
teaching, usipg a combination of 
techniques, (e..g., observ^ation, 
irtteractiott analysis, student 
evaluation, instruments based on 
the course objectives, and video 
or audio tapes), and provide, feed- 
back for, improvement. ' . 
Participeite in a micro- teachjng 
.laboratory.^ 

Video tape your instruction, and 
either evaluate it yourself', pr 

^have a group of colleagoes do so. 
Participate j^s a subject matter 
specialist in sthe development of 
a standardi2fed test. ' . *" . * 
Write a faculty or educational 
development proposal, and submit.-it 
to an outside funding agency r . 

''Teach, using the case study method. 
Participate in pharmacy, consortia' . 
activ-ities - teach via the consor- '•. 
tium in anothei^ department, write 

,a. grant proposal for support of a 

consortium project, etc. ' ... 
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: ' . ' ■■• 


. ^ Low Cost . 


. ' ' High Cost . , " 


14/ 


Perform an item analysis of an. 


i^.' write Denaviorai ODjectives Tor 




objective examination, and iiii^ 


the courses you. teach, and dis-^ 




proye the examination, using 


xriDUtc tnem to stuucntd. . 

• \ . ■ 

to. Utilize meQia speciaiidto . or 


♦ r 


the results. 


15/ 


Talk with commercial materials 


instructional tccnnoioyioto wno 


• > 


salesmen and equipment manu- 


auuit ciass65 ana. oiTer construc- 




facturers about new items avail- 


■. . . ^ ' . 
ti Vc cri ulcisin. 




able for pMifTnacy education. 


|*t. rartlCipatB In a SUuIiicr leaUlHiiy 


16. 


Audiotape your instruction, and. 


oKl 1 IS inStltUljC. 




either evaluate it yourself, or 


IK Rill/ 7k ^nnrnov*/* T al 1 \/ rtovolnnon' nhrll^— 
10* DUy u LOflillcru i a 1 ly Ucvciopcu piiar 




ask ''a group of peers to 


^ macy vourse, or instruutiona'i 

< * * 


• 


evaluate it. ' 


^ liiatcrluis lOi u uouioc^ uiiu auapo 


17. 


K 

Ev&luate your own teaching by 


It to your nccus. ^ 




completing the same evaluation 


• 


• \ 


instrument completed by students.- 




18. 


Team teach and evaluate a course. 




( 


Appl7 for a summer research grant 
for instructional improvement. 




on . 


Analyze now you spcnu your tiiiie. 


1 . ^ - 


21. 


Improve your use of lecture^^ 






support material*, {audio-yisual 

• 


% 




aids/ student handouts, etc.) 
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Institutional Level* 



Low Cost 



Medium Cost 



Hich Cost 



Establish a faculty 
committee gh the' im- 
provement of 
instruction.' 

2. Ehcourage faculty to 
-siibniit evidence of 

instructional develop 
[ ment activities to 
pi;^ot^on. & tenure ^ 
committees* ^ , 

3. Hire a postdoctoral 
teaching fellow in 
education. . 

4. Hire, a postdoctoral 
research fellow in 
education. 

5. Develop. aii^f out- 
standing' teacher'* 
award prqgrarn^; or 
"master'^eacher'^ * 
.{lesignation. , 

6. Develop and distri- 
, bute a monthly in- 

housA* newsletter on 
^educational clevelop- . 
ment topics. 
♦ 

7. Introduce a resblu- 
.tion to your faculty, 
senate that recog- 
nizes faculty develop 
ment and/or educa- 
tional development, 
as a faculty right 
and responsibility. 

8^ Urge your president 
to support. educa- 
tional development 
efforts of . 
inctivfdualSi - 



lo Fill a faculty vacancy 1. 
with a professional ^ 
educator, such as a 
curriculum specTaljst, 
measurement ^and, eval- 
uation specialist, or 
instructional 
technologist. 



2. Hire a consultant to 
suggest next steps for 
an educational develop- 
ment program.-* 

3. Hire frequent consul- 
tants for small groups 
of faculty to discuss 
instructipual options 
of interes-^'.'to the 
faculty. • : ' 

4. Hold a faculty >etreat 
'/ on teaching skills. 



5. ^Establish a summer grant 
program for the improve- 
ment of instruction. 

6. Increase the coUoquia 
, and lecture budgets at 

the departmental and 
university-wide levels. 

7. Ask a member" of j^our 
staff to assume respon- 
sibility for becdming< 
knowledgeable in new^ 
educational development 
opportunities and/or . 
coordinate use of the 
services which already 
exist on campus. 



Facilitate a comprehensive 
and balanced approach to ' 
educational development by . 
beginning an educational 
development unit which 
focuses on curriculum, 
, instruction & evaluationo 

For example: . ^ . 

a. Hire an incfividual 'with 
a Ph.D* in educational 
psychology, or curri- 
'culum, ^^nd an M.A^ tri ^ * 

! ; instructional :technol.ogy 
../or educatidnarmedia to r 
facilitate development in. , 
both curriculum and / 
instructional ifietKodSo 

-b. Hire an individual ^ with 
experjtise in^both measure-. 
ment/^aTuation ancj instr^- 
tional development to fac- 
, ifitate improvement of 
examinations, definition 
: of objective's, and imple- 
mentation 6^. objectives 
through appi^opriate methods. 

c^ Hire a combination bf ^ J 
educators that is most 
appropriate for your , 
.department's needs and 
interests.. 

d. Follow the OED^ staffing 
pattern whiqh utfTizes 
thre^e full-time Ph^D. . 
level prof^sionals in / 
curriculum, instruction,^ 
and evaluation; three 
f ul 1 -time Masters 1 evel ^ 
personnel in student . 
recruitment, support 
services'* and produttion 



Institutional Level 



Low Cc^t 



Medium Cost ; 



High Cdsfr.V 
_j6 



\.9. Give support to in- 
, house .semi na^S;and 
conferences on the 
improvement of . , 
instruction. 

10» Use graduate re- ' 
search assogi^tes 
V f rom education to 
^ V) assist faculty 
0 ' , manbers with,in- 
, structibnal pro- 
jects and sey^viceso 

11 • Use work-study stu- 
dents with skills in 
, ^ graphics, photo- 
graphy, and audio- 
.vi§ual aids to help 
faculty with media ; . 
support. 

♦■ 

12c Spend a few hours ^ 
in conversation wfth 
" your faculty to ask 
about their ideas 
for improving * 
instruction. 

\- 

13. Begin to gcnq#*ate\ 
intfere^st in educa- 
tional <ievelopment . 
with your faculty; by 
making ii»forma;tion 
available. . 

14 o Provide eSc tern ship ;f 
expedience "for-stu- . 
dents in education orj 
. \ pharmacy by giving 
them course credit - 
for working on pirar* I 
• macj^ eduf^^c^on pro- , 
:* •* : ejects. , .Wttfr this 
ijption, some super- 
^ * .''-•Vision will he 
necessary. 



8p Buy a percent of the" 
/time of someone "from^ 
a campus teaching, 
aids laboratory, or ^ 
testing and evalua- 
tion^ center to work . 
with your, faculty., ^ 

9. Hire full or part-time 
Masters level staff in 
audiovisual aids, in- 
structional technology 3 
measurement, evalua- 

• tioh, curriculum^- 
science education, or 

' educational psychology 

lOo Host a state-wide or 
regional conference in 
improving pharmacy 
education. 

11. Purchase some new 
. audiovisual equip- 
tnent, a^est scoring 
machine, or a com- 
puter terminal which 
Itnks to the main- 
campus computer. 



m&nSgefflentjl five half- 
time workrstudy' stu4en^s 
with production skills, 
two half-time graduate 
research ^associates from 
eduoati on arid psycho 1 ogy, 
wftb Gonjputer expertise, 
and two full-time- . 
« secretari^. 

Expand, your facilities and 

equipment for educational 
development activities* 

f. Purchase an in-house 
computer system. 

ZrC^llaborate with one or more 
other colleges of pharmacy t:6\ [ 
wo r;k towards improvin g instruc-^ 
tion in tan^en. -^Actively , 
pursue the Motion of creating 
a consortium of colleges to 
work on educational development. 
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i . ' Critical. laBues ^' > ' . 

1, . Do .educational developers in pharaiacy education need expertise in 
pb|irmacy? 

■fro - A pharmacy educator wit-tt topr-notch content expertise in phami'acy 
will probably have more credibility with the faculty. He may be able to 
^faci-litate more-^curriculum changes than a non-pharmapist. A .non-pharma- 
. cis,t "wiii-hsva to spend extra time understanding .content, may be viewed 
as a second class*c1tizen, and will probably -receive lower priority when. 

• budget cuts ^re necessary. , . * , 

Con_ - A^ professional educator without a background in'phannacy will 
usually have c6mprehensive and sophisticated knowledge of. educational - 
options. An expertise in education can also be. useful in writing, grant 
proposals. None , of the OED personnel have content expertise in pharmacy, 
which they feel has not been a bam'er. Several OED staff have a back- 
ground in organic chemistry and other sciences, which they ^eel is very ■ 
helpful. A non-pharmacist tefidsto be less .threatening,, ca'n keep the 
diset^sipn centered on educational topics rather than content issues, 
can more fully represent the interests- of education without being^co-opted 
by a .faction witbin',the department, /and can shape thinking through asking^ 

■ questions about content. 

/ What institutional rewards can be. offered to faculty who contribute 

•their time to, instructiohal improvertient?- ■ ' ' 

' ' ' • ' ' ' • * . "'■ 

A. barrier to effective instructs* onal improvafient is the lack of institu- 

.<.,■' , _ . - 

tiohal rewards for teaching excellence. Since faculty research efforts 

' " . ■ . , " - . .■ . . . 

receive more weight than 'tea'ching excellence for tenure', professional ^ 

■ • " * \ . ( 

recojif\i%ix)n3 promotion, anb merit pay, -faculty will naturall^^ be more 



drawn* to spending their limited free time in research* OED has attempted 
to.helfh reward faculty members for improving their instruction by: writing 
letters of support for faculty promotion and tenure files which document 
their teaching improvement activities; providing visibility to fattrti:^ 
efforts within^the C^'lege, and through a dissemination brochure sent to 
other colleges, helpijig faculty to 'give papers on their instruct! ol^h 
improvement activities at, the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 

^meetings, helping facuTfy to write proposals for funding instructional 
improvement projects, testing faculty manuscripts that are eventually pub- 
lished as textbooks, providing a means for faculty to assess their studenW 
response to 'teaching improvement efforts; and providing quiet personal 

^ support which acknowledges that "teaching is important". Other faculty 
reward options include: merit pay or promotion and t6nure for teaching 
excellence, outstanding or master teacher awards, and psych^>logical sup- ^ 
port from the Dean or/dDivision Chairman* ^ . ' . ^ 

Is the organizational placement of an educational development unit * 
Important?^ ;^ / • . « 

.It^'s important that an educational unit is seen neither as a surrogate 
dean, nor as a group of technical assistants. The unit should not have 
any direct line authority over faculty, since^their role is to help 
faculty. Similarly, the unit should probably have a dotted, rather than 
solid, line relationship with the, dean, so that .the unit has optimal ' , 
responsibility and authority in educational matters. On the other hand, ^ 
the unit should not have a lower status^thajp faculty. ' Key -educational 
personnel should have faculty status to enhance their credibility and 
legitimize their role with faculty. It may be^difflcult for the untt to 
,5erve the, ent ire ."col lege if it is budgeted out of one division or areV 



of the co:t1ege.-, , ' ' ' 

^ How important is a basis of support froirf the^ administration and faculty 
for -facilitating educational improvement? . 
The active support of the 6onege admini'stration is critical for faclli- 
tatihg faculty involvement and meaningful accompli siments. Sufficient, 
time must be scheduled with administrative personnel. tp builtl a foundation 
for their support. It is recommended that future efforts have at least 
two hours per month wt.h" administrative Itaff to report on activities, and 
discuss up-comtng plans." These. sessions' should also be used to discuss 
with the staff the more subtle- aspects. of educational development. The 
administration" should be awal^ of the succeeding Ijevels of accomplishment 
for improving instruction', and the pay-offs at each level. It is 'easy 
for instruction?! development to stop at' a lov^ level, such as improving , 
the use of printed ,and mediated materials in classes, because the admnnis- 
tration is not sufficiently aware of the, options and pay-off for higher 
levels of development*,- . ', . • 

'Next in priority to sharing accomplishments and fdeas with the adminis- 
" tration is sharing information with -faculty members about the procedures 
/and pay-off of educational dev,elopment». so that thfey can appreciate and 
use It to its^ fullest potential. The* faculty must also be educated to. 

expect' the* ne)ft lev^l^of accomplishment for improving instruction-. 

' - ' ^--^ * . - t ^ ' ' \ . ' 

Faculty should be frequently provided information on the importance, of 

results that can iDe expected from various types of educational develop- 

ment activities. If sufficient faculty ^ucation does not occur, long- 

term interest in educationa.l impt^ovement will, be difficult to maintain.' 



5. , How can the amount of. faculty time required for development activities be 
. . j(ept at a minimum? ' ' * ' ' ■ ^ 

An important 'and ever-present constraint to educational improvement' Is 
lack of time. The development of high quality instruction requires timg^ 

■ ."Usually a lot of time. Faculty time can be saved by hiring professional 
educators to work with the faculty, but faculty involvement is crucial to 
developing methods and products that will be consistently, used by them. 
jOED has responded ^5 time limitations by helping faculty dev.ise mechanisms 
Tor saving time; and making their instruction more efficient. Scoring 
tests automatically, managing grades. with the computer, making slide/tapas 
of sections of courses which are frequently repeated, developing slides, 
transparencies and student handouts to replace chalkboard illustrations, 
using the computer .to develop and analyze tests, and other time-saving 
devices, encourage faculty participation, ' 



6, How much change. in current -educational, practices should be aimed for? 
The trauma associated with changing habits often limits the amount of ^ 
change that cjin occur. Faculty that are accustomed to the intrinsic sup^ 
por$ gained from giving lectures may not accept the drastic role change 
, required for using self-instruction'al materiaTs. The amount of change an 
.individual can accept varies significantly. It is usually easier to help 
several change-oriented faculty members make drastic changes. in their 

courses than to helj the entire faculty make a simple change. ' In other 

, ' ' ■ ' ' . . " • " f • . ' ' 

words, it is easier to help a good professor 'g.o from very good. to excel- 
lent than to help a poor or fair professor become good. The change orien- 
tatfon of faculty can be enhanced through providing information and ^ 
expeniehce, but personal ity factors are the chief determinant of how 
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much an indlvldi^l is willing to change. 

How can the credibility of an educational devejoprtient unit be enhanced? 
Lack of credTbility of an ed^ational ^development unit^ay severely 
effect faculty use. An educator in a hard sciences faculty can be 
viewed as a second-class citizen. If the educator does not have a back- 
ground in pharmaoy, or at least the sciences, or is not highly skilled in 
his profession, credibility may. be further reduced* . Without. credibility, 
it is difficult to generate change. Credibility can, be enhanced by 
organizational placement of the unit, support by the administration, 
high visibility of activities, rigorous hir'ing procedures for educational 
personnel, highly qualified personnel, and personnel witjs outstanding 
inter-personal skills. * ' ' ♦ ' 




Office of Educational 'Development 
Faculty 



DeLayne R. Hudspeth j 'Associate Professor . 
and Director^* 1970-1975, is a 1966 graduate 
of Michigan. State University (Ph.D. in 
"Educattonal Media). He is currently 
director of a National Iranian Radio and 
Television project in Tehran* Iran, and 
wil'l return to The Ohio StatevUniversity . 
in April, 19767 



Daniel Krautheim, Assistant Professor and 
Associate Director, 1971-1975, and currently 
Director of the Office of Educational 
Development, is a 1971 graduate 'of Indiana ^.^A 
University (Ed.D), in Instructional y^J. 
Systans Technology. * " iji/j 





P?ul 6. Carlson, AssiSteint Professor and 
Assistant Director, 1973-1975, is a 
graduate of The Ohio State University 
(Ph.D. In Educational Evaluation). He is 
currently Assistant [professor in the 
Departinent of Postgraduate Medicine and 
Continuing Education, SchooT'of Medicine, 
Wright State University, Dayton, Ohio 



